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MR. GREEN. 


BY THE LATE ROBERT C. SANDS 





CHAPTER Vill 


*“Nune est bibendum, nunc pede libero 


Pulsanda telius.”— Horace. 


* Now let us tipple, and dance the double shuffle.”— Tvans 


“ Why don't you dance up tothat entire stranger '"—Aentucky song 


To describe social manners, as they appear in the old cities of ow 
country, among what would be called in another the middling 


classes, or the parrenus, or by some other name here totally inappli- 


} } ¢ 


cable, may be an easy task to an English tourist, before he has go 
his land-legs. It is a very hard one for a native. At any rate, of the 
attempt has ever been made, it has not been sufficiently successful to 
save the product from oblivion. Broad burlesque, or faithful, gross, 
prosaick delineation, might convey a picture of particular portions of 
such society to the reader ; but it would not be recognised as char- 
acterizing a species. ‘The phases of such circles change, as to their 
minor characteristicks, with the changes of fashion; but there are no 
broad outlines which mark them always distinctly. Let us not, there- 
fore, attempt to describe the re-union of people of all descriptions, to 
which Mr. Green was taken, under the auspices of Sienna and Jndigo 
Mr. Vermilion was to fail in two or three weeks, at the farthest ; 
and his excellent lady was determined that the show of wealth and 
pomp, if it must temporarily expire, should do so with eclat, “and in 


musick and perfume die away.” 


Green was put into the hands of the accomplished Miss Pink, 
who had him seated by her at a piano, in a corner of one of the 


! 
rooms, which was sufficiently crowded to make it “inconvenient” 





he lady was sma 





for him to change his position . plump, frank, 
g | 
and lively. and had good laughing and languishing eyes 
“ Yt vou dote ow musick, Mr. Green?" said she, as sie con- 


cluded the erecution of something which she unjustly alleged to be a 





composition @f Rossini 
* No. I don’t care anything about it. But as it is just as conve- 
nient for vou to play now as not, vou might as well go or 


“WW jats iall Ising ™ said Miss Pu k - Eve rything here is so old is 


“Oh! sing anvthing It ts quite mmmaterial to me ” 
« Everything that Miss Polly sings has equal fascinations for you, 
Green, I suppose .” said Sienna 


“Oh, ves. Sing anything. Only I think a very great shrill noise 


1s rath nconvement I beheve some of the works of this mstru- 
ment are out of order. Simg something simple.” 

Polly accordingly chanted the tollowing lines, rolling her eves oc- 
casionally at Green in a very touching manner 


“ They talk of love that grows with vears, 
And 1s by time matured 








Budding in jov, bedewed by tears, 
By accidents manure 
Mine, like Minerva. large as | 
Was born, and cannot grow—" 
‘IT declare I forget the next line, Mr. Green. Don't vou remem 
r 
* No; I never care about remembering such verses Wife and 
? vill rhyme to them 


-Come, Green, vou must get a place for Miss Polly, for this co- 


tillion,”” said Sienna 
‘1am totally indifferent about dancing. I don’t see anv room.” 
“Oh, there's room enough here.” continued the extempore master 
of the ceremonies ** * araprle m 1 verge enough,’ as Milton 
Sava, st! where vou are Put vour chair in the corne 


tner of Miss Polly, who was 





So Mr Green became the passive ps 





de te od that he sho iid at least secm to be sometlung more, so 
far as pulling and hauling and squeezing could make him so. Shu 
ad no idea of **treadmg a measure,”’ but was for hop, skip and 
ump, flings, and rapid gyrations. ‘The gallopade and mazurka had 
not been ite vet introduced into Mrs Vermilion’s coterie Waltz- 
ing, however, was in fasiuon, and she announced to Green her mnten- 
tion of performing that exercise with him, as soon as it should be 
practicable Resigned to his fate, and, perhaps, not altogether dis 


i with having some one to take care of him, who was willin 


to be at all the expense of conversation, compliment, and mvitation, 





wquiesced, wilh a protestando as torts inconvemence on account 


of the want of roon **We shall certainly,” said he, ** get into the 
. or tread on somebody's toes.” 


Simon Scarlet, the scron ota prospec rous ar d pugnacions butcher, 


had witnessed with no pleasure the flirtation in which Green | laved 


a secondary and involuntary part. He had set the eyes of atl 


tion 


on Polly, and the preity person slity which she was supposed to pos- 


sess. He had had many a frohck of the same kind with her, and 


had, indeed, stated that he meant to heighten the colour of her nau 





He was a bully of so notoriety, and determmed 


Adonis of his romping Venus a taste of his manners : 


Accordingly, after the cotilhon was no longer 


eminent writers of the present age would savy, (for 


vity, perspicuity, and gra ma Simon forced his way uf 
where Green was sitti yw corner of a sofa 

tion to Miss Pink—there being, as a Hil« in lad 

more in the sofa than it would hold.’ Here he pl 

of perpendicular longitude nght before Polly, wh 
destals interfere wit the dyustinent of crow 
extremities He br ed wy 


an awkward att: nyt at ease, 


tempt as he looked at Gree 
the circumstances w ! 


periect innocence, expecting 





as fiw hit be ple ised to md ¢} 

This was exactly what he did not know how 
mained standing with folded arms, in the same positio 
seconds, casting his eves dow pon Cire« who was fi 
of Polly's bracelets, as s id desired todo 

* Well, Mr. Scarlet,” she said at length, “ comm 


tante? as the French say 





. M SS Pink,’ Hie 


**] don't know what that mear 


droll mockery of stateliness in his tone and carriage, 


same time the swathes of some coloured fabnck w 
neck. ‘TI wish you to dance with me—that is, if 
**] can't, indeed I am gomg to waltz with this 


“Waltz with» 


* You are hurting mv feet, sir,’ said Green, looku guy 


loc ks ot the que rist - It rs VerTV Inconvente 
**Maybe so, su Il would keep them out of the 


was vou " 


Here, in crossing his legs, Green slightly kickes 
Scarlet, who became mmediately wre deeply 
* What do vou mean, s * he asked abruptly 

Mean? I said nothing But u vou wor 
further off It 1s inconvenient enc i ting here 


* You are a puppy, s '* said Scarlet, in a loud 


be generally heard. * I don't believe that vou have 
be here.” 

“Mr. Scarlet.” said Sienna, com ruy { this 
Green came here on my troducts You must 
are under a mistake 

, , 
+] wiecize to no puppies, mistake or no mostake 
he strutted about in the elegant attitude of Lord 


crocodile 


«Miss Pink had the erving-and-la ung hvster 


company was trightencd trom its propricty, or u 
retined Mrs. Trollope would obably have called 
Indwo withdrew with Mr. Cires 
You must fight that b observed the first o 
to the s 
] must have satisfa 1, certa l t us dec 
ment for me to s)00 n, orto be shot by him a 
indifferent about d r, but I have got to see about 
ned I think vou o t to challenge him first, if 
and, if necessary, I can attend to it afterward 
« [!—no, I don’t sce why.” 
* You led me to the scrape 





invited y 1 to go int 


t 
affronted you.’ 


‘He called you a puppy when he did—however 








. good society a and * endorse 


pearance,’ as the attorneys say; but he did not know 





NUMBER TWENTY-ONE 
I did not unders , or | would have knocked him dow: 
on the spot You area ‘ther mistaken You will be cut, af vi 


co not call him to an account insta ug 


If he should kill me, I am indifferent as to what becomes of the 


estate after my death. But 1 know I can hit him, and it will be dread 





fully inconvenient for me to run away just now from the country.” 
“Pshaw' he will apolo nzve on t ground He vw a coward as 
well as a ruffian. | know that he will hawe Grev for hus second, and 


I can arrange everyvihing with him, tor the pertect vi vedic ation ol your 


honour, without burning any powder’ 





*T am indifferent, as | said be sbout duclling ; buat T must say 
that if I have to get up before sunrise, and be put to se much other 


inconvenience, I should like to have a fai crack at the butcher-boy 
But you may tix it a8 you lke 


And Mr. Sienna 


ho desired nothing better than to have the no 





, — , 
tonety of bemy confidentially employed an aflair in which a young 
gentleman of good famuly and of wealth was a prneipal—and of 


‘ ; ! 


causing Mr. Scarlet, who uniformly treated him with thorough and 


rude superciliousness, to be ether humbled, or made a caput me 


fuum, without anv msk to himseli—wrote a missive forthwith for 
Green, of which Indigo, who was somewhat of a fire-cater, was the 
bearer as he (Sienna) alleged that he was | some sort a second 
pr pai, a id must send another imvitaty on his own accour 


should it become necessary 


To be continued 








ORIGINAL CRAYON SKETCH 


FRAGMENTS PROM AN EDITOR'S PLBOW-CHAIR. 








BY JONAT 4‘ 1 b 
4 BONNE BOUCHE FOR THE PHREN wists 
] i un had set over the litth ‘ of A ‘ that rs] adoot 
the Mediterranean to whose fra t valle the hes varm for the 
i Onted feast of hone Dh ‘ ve lue se ‘ 
! coast Ay yr bov walk ‘ « rocky bea 
Hew ‘ ©, and we ‘ nedita 
his i ‘ t 1 yughl | t ‘ es ( meer, then 
‘ ‘ si “uh now ra ' 
s ove the heavens, w ‘ ‘ ad with star 
\ en © sald ia ‘ i yor everyt! 

Na place, Cve tl a destiny, eve om tl Behold 
\ st t Is, t bursts ope&, it ¢ for t t live t 
ta i ‘ ane anal bea eve and ft 

ur Ww ‘ ve ut em mbs each 
eeze shakes « vnis } ng t 
his t Yon planet ‘ | ‘ st tixecd It 
st cc eve t ® since t ein eve evere cless . 
I alone u i v t pat t oor, trrendless, 
ovscure, powse ‘ ected \ me tw ! i shudst the 
ever ¢ v A tM so kk i 
* Grood-eve to vo mv ta ut * ‘ an, with a beard 
descend to bie am a ‘ «ast cligent paze 
{any ve [0 & poor wa ere ica j ne his way 
ly I ad, j 1 friend said ! cosels ] 
$ omg to ask the same f ro 
Ah, a carline, | am bh \ 
Old ma the othe I am ‘ elf, perhans ya 
‘ trut y ers house i ta ee nthe towl \ 
shall there 1s t i that w or 
It v for ] \¢ ( 
W ive " vi bee 
Over t ‘ ] | \ osophe ne ' 
i i¢ evea fut 
VW ‘ ned the cless ok at the vone 
le w € go on I will ‘ s have some food 
Ss su e ma vou t 4 ee ‘ a atiek « an 
nya 
{ ne r the jueste ‘ ‘ e other, sm ¢ 
He cans « be jess Who talk au the veil from that 
which is to come 
. 1\ son, it & pause awhiit ny ror can wait I will A*K 
you a sestic Does man nerer look mto the future’ 


No 
And when the hashandman puts seed into the ground, docs he 
wot know thet im tube it will spring up to harvest’ 


I 
“* He thinks it will 


“ And that the olive will produce the olive, and the 





grape 
* Ay 
Deve not the huebandman know that one soil is most calculated 
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for the melon—and one for the grass—that corn springs where the 
pine dies—that the cyprus, the poplar and the willow will best flou- 
rish if planted in ground best suited to their wants and nature ! 

“Ay ” 


* Now listen Do not 


I have discovered a sublime secret 


smile He who made yonder heavens, has doubtless left many other 


mysteries here to be developed in the course of slowly rolling ages 


“True. Goon.’ 


“ How long was it before man ascertained that yonder star was 


the centre of a system, and that yonder one revolved around our si 


That this shed its own light, and that reflected borrowed beanvs 


Cicero and Socrates thought themselves wise, but it was only Co- 
lumbus who drew the veil from another world. Do you think man 
yet knows all?” 
“No 
+} 


*T have, partly by acc ident, partly by study, learned to r¢ 1d the 


Go on.” 


human 
I< 


1@ peasant 


form, tokens, sentiments, propensities and faculties of the 
character 
point to each individual the path of success 


I can make every man know and master hunself 
I can take th 
from the plough and make him a Raphael, the smith from the anvil 


a Petrarch. I can say to a people, ‘Take that man for your ku 


he will make you happy ;’ or toa king, ‘ This one of your number ts 
a hypocrite, that an assassin, that a faithful and good servant,’ and 
time and circumstances will approve all. You smile again; you 


g 
are still incredulous.” 


“Tam. You are an enthusiast. If you possessed the boasted 


power, you could become master of mankind. You are only a wan 


dering beggar 
“ Alas! my son, the power which I hold 1s only one of perception, 


not of creation. In myself I tind no qualities but idleness, unproy 


dence—every attribute which prevents a man from succeeding in 


life, joined with a power of observation and reflection which have led 


me to. the remarkable discovery which | have made. I read in my 


own fate, ‘ You will be a begwar ;’ and I am 


“ Why have you not made known your secret to others who might 
use it with more profit!” 


* Alas! 


interchanged with me a rational or respectful word of attention. One 


who listens to the beggar! You are the first who ever 


day my system will doubtiess be taken up. Some one will reap the 


glory while I shall be forgotten. Be it so. In erther case, | should 


be a beggar " 

* "This is predestination.” 

* No, it commenced in predestination, but I soon abandoned that, 
except to a limited degree ; man has power over huoself. Ile may 
go eastor west. ‘To call his tree choice predestined, is to repine 
idly" J can tell you your character, and what you wall be most likely 
to succeed in. Your soul is in your bra; the master organs of 


your berg, 


your propensities, your passions are im your skull, and 


show their size and formation on the exteriour surface. ‘This is net 
blind fortune-telling, it ts a secrence founded on truth and anatoniy 

* Come, then, tell me whether I shall succeed im the path of my 
choice 

* What would you be! 

* A painter.” 

‘Take off your hat; approach me; let me lay my hand on your 
head ; @ painter, you said /” 

“ae.” 

“Throw by your brushes, you will make only daubs to the end 


rrr 


of your life ; but—Powers of Mercy 
* What is the matter 
* Amazement ! amazement !" 
* What do you mean ! 


* Amazement! amazement !” 


? you turn pale.”” 


’ ” 


“ Gratify my curiosity ; what do you discover’ tell me! 
8 i 





Not for worlds; no, | will net 
“| pray you.” 

“J wall not.” 

* Well, good friend, I will not be angry; but althongh you refuse 
to oblige me, you shall nevertheless have your supper.” 

* Yet—stop, I will speak—but first to chase that incredulous 
smile from your lips, ] will tell you some of your thoughts.” 

He whispered in his ear 

* Right! said the boy, with some surprise 

Again, again, and agam, and each time the youth, with more pro- 
found astonishment, reyoined * very right!" 
‘Now hear me. Young boy, you may become master of the 
world.” 

* You rave, old man.” 

“No. You have never dreamed of being a painter.” 
“True. I deceived you.” 
* Your mind is bent on military studies.” 
“Tt is. [am a pupil of the Royal Military School at Paris 
«Your name !” 
** Napoleon Bonaparte.” 
“Your age !” 
* Sixteen.” 


“In twenty years—if you but follow the tide—if you pursue the 
bent of your own nature, you may be master of the world.” 

“It is a dream,” said the lad 

* But bev 
old beggar 

« Possibly ; but, in the meantime, you must be hungry. 


e of the recoil of this terrible genius,” continued the 





“It may crush millions, and with them yourself.” 
Come 


with me, I will give you food, and we will talk more of this.” 


Femace epucation.—Let thy daughter be well-grounded in house 
hould affairs, but let religion and poetry keep her heart open to hea- 
ven: press the earth close to the roots that nourish the plant, but 
let none fall upon its blossoms. 


i 


SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


A MINUTE TOO LATE. 


BY A VICTIM. 


Havine an appointment of some importance, for the eighth of Ja- 
nary, in London, | had settled that my visit should terminate on 
On the morning of that 





ht 





welllh-nig festive occasion | had not 

resolved on any particular mode of conveyance to town; when, 
iking along Broad-street, my attention was brought to the subject 
by the various coach-advertisement on the walls 


The » Hightlyer” 
—a rational hour; the ** Magnet” 


s which were posted 


announced its departure at three m the afternoon 


at ten in the morning—somewhat 
the ** Wonder” ! 


of the earliest; whale was advertised to start every 
i mre 
morning at hive precise ly 


a glaring unpossibility 
1 went into the coach-oflice, expecting to be told that the adver- 
e ‘ 


! » 
tisemient Was altogether a ruse de wuerre 


said I, to the book-keeper, ** you start a coach to Lon- 


“So, sir, 
don at five in the morning 

* Yes, sir.’ replied he—and with the most perfect nonchalance ! 

‘You understand me At fire?—in the mornine!” rejoined I, 
with an emphasis sufficiently expressive of doubt 

“ Yes, sir; five toa minute—two minutes later you'll lose your 
place 

I'his exceeded all my notions of human impudence. It was evi- 
dent | had here an extraordinary mine to work ; so I determined up- 
on digging into it a few fathoms de eper 

* And would you, now, venture to book a place for me’” 

* Let you know directly, sir. (Hand down the * Wonder’ Lun- 
nun-hook, there.)—W hen for, sir?” 

| stood aghast at the fellow’s coolness 

After a momentary pause, * For to-morrow,” said I 

* Full outside, sir; just one placc vacant in.” 

The very word, ** outside,” ng forcibly to my mind the idea 
of ten or a dozen shivering creatures bemg induced, by any possible 
means, to perch themselves on the top of a coach, on a dark, a 
dingy, drizzhag morning im January, confirmed me in my belief that 
tl 


bringi 
Nik, 


e whole affair was, what ts vulgarly called, a * take-in 
*So you will venture, then, to book a place for me 

* Yes, sir, if you please 

“And, perhaps, you will go so far as to receive | 


ralf my fare 
“Tt you please, sir—one pound two . 


* Well, you are an extraordinary person! Perhaps, now pray 
be attentive —y4 rhaps, now, you will carry on the thing so far as to 
receive the whol 


“Tf vou ple ase, sir—two po nd four.’ 


] paid him the money, Observing, at the same time, and in a tone 
calculated to unpress his Haagination with a Viv d pleture of attor- 
neys, counsel, judge and jyury—* You shail hear from me again.” 

“If you please, sir, to-morrow morning, at five pune tual—start 
to a minute, sir—thank’ee, sir wood iInorning, sir 


And this he uttered without a blush!!! 
was my friend, Mark Nortington 


rolled over my head, I shud- 


The first person whom I met 
Even now, though months have sinec 
der at t 
him of the frightful fact that | had, really and truly, engaged myself 
to travel in a coach which would start at five in the morning ! 


vw recollection of the agonies I sutlered, when assured by 


After exhibiting many contortions of the mouth, produced by a 
decent desire to maintain a gravity suitable to the occasion, he at 
length burst into a loud laugh; and, exclamming, (with a want of 
feeling I shall never entirely forget,) ** Well, 1] wish you joy of your 
journey ; you must he up at four’ awav he went 

I ret 

* Tl pack my portmanteau,” (the contents of which were seatter- 

in the drawers, on t tables, and on the chairs.) ** that 
will be so much gained on the enemy,” thought I; but, en looking 
at ny watch, I found I had barely tume to dress for dinner, the Nort- 
“No 


“Twas well I came to that determina- 


irned to Reeve's hotel, College-Green, where [ was lodging 


ed about he 


ingtons, with whom [ was engaged, being punctual people 
matter, [ll pack it to-night.” 
tion; for the instant I entered the drawing-room, Mrs. Nortington, 
taking the bellrope in her hand, but not pulling i 
servant who announced me, **O—dinner! 
when so uttered, timed, and accompanied, is a polite hint that the 
dinner has not been improved by your late arrival 

My story, however, had arrived there before me; and [ must do 
my friends the yustice to say, that all that kindness could do for me, 
under the circumstances, was done 


just said to the 


*J 
an exclamation which, 


‘Two or three umes, indeed, 
Mark looked at me full in the face, and langhed outnyht, without 
anv apparent cause for sueh a manifestation of mirth; and once 
when, after a few classes of wine, I bad almost ceased to think of 
the fate that awaited me, Miss Adelaide suddenly inquired— 

* Do vou really start at five ' 


isn't that rather early 

* Rather,” 1 rephed, with all the composure I could assume 

But for a smile, and a sly look at her papa, [ might have attributed 
the distressing question to thoughtlessness, rather than a deliberate 
desire to inthet pain 

‘To parody a well-known hne, I may say that, upon the whele— 

“Tome, this twelfth-night was no night of mirth.” 

Before twelve o'clock, | left a pleasant circle, revelling in all the de- 
lights of tweltth-cake, pam-loo, king-and-queen, and forfeits, to pack 
my portmanteau, 


* And inly ruminate the morning's danger 

The individual who, at this time, so ably filled the important 
office of * Boots,” at the hotel, wasacharacter. Be it remembered 
that, in his youth, he had been discharged from his place for omitting 
to call a gentleman, who was to go by one of the morning-coaches, 
and who, in consequence of such neglect, missed his journey. ‘This 
nusfortune made a lasung impression on the intelligent mind of Mr 
Boots 

** Boots,” said I, in a mournful tone, “ you must call me at four 
o'clock.” 

* Do’ee want to get up, zur?” 
setshire twang. 

“ Want it, indeed! no; but I must.” 

* Well, zur, U'll carl ‘ee ; but will ‘ee get up when I do carl '” 

“Why, to be sure I will.” 

* That be all very well to zay overnight, zur; but it bean‘t at all 
the zame thing when marnen do come. I knoa that of old, zur 
Gemmen doan’t like it, zur, when the time do come, that I tell “ee.” 

* Like it! Who imagines thev should!” 

* Well, zur, if you be as sure to get up as I be to carl ‘ee, you'll 
not knoa what two minutes arter vore means in your bed. Sure as 


inquired he, with a broad Somer- 


ever clock strikes, I'll have "ee out, danged if I doan’t! Good night, 
zur ;"’ and exit Boots 

* And now I'll pack my portmanteau.” 

It was_a bitter cold night, and my bed-reom fire had gone out. 
Except the rush-candle, in a pierced tin box, | had nothing to cheer 
the gloom of a very large apartment, the walls of which, (now dotte d 
all over by the melancholy rays of the rushlight, as they struggled 
through the holes of the box,) were of dark trown wainscot—but 
solitary wax taper 


papers, dressing-materials, in dire confusion, about the room. 


one There lay coats, trousers, linen, beoks, 
‘ In 
despair, | sat me down at the foot of the bed, and contemplated the 
My energies were paralyzed by the scene Had 
gain a kingdom, | could not have thrown a glove mto the 
portinanteat; so, resolving to defer the packing ull the morrow, I 


chaos around me 


it been to 


got into 
My sh 


me 


inbers were fitful—disturbed. Horrible dreams assailed 
Series ol watches, each pointing to the hour of rovr, passe d 
then tume-pieces—dials of larger size—and, at 
last, enormous steeple-clocks, all pomting to recur, rour, Four ! 


slowly before me 


“A change came o’er the spirtt of my dream,” 


and endless procession of watchmen moved along, each mournfully 


dinning im mv ears, ** Past four o'clock.” At length I was attacked 
by mahtmare. Methought I was an hourglass—old Father ‘Time be- 
strode me—he pressed upon me with unendurable weight—tearfully 


and threatenmngly did he wave his scythe abowe my head—he grime 


ned at 


me, struck three blows, audible blows, with the handle of his 
iy breast, stooped his huge head, and shrieked in my ear— 
o'clock, zur; I zay, it be vore o'clock.” 


s the awful voice of Boots 





~onr 


* Well, | hear vou,” groaned | 

Vore o'clock, zur sg 
verv well, that'll do.” 

vain’ vour pardon, but it woan't do, zur 
past vore, zur 


* But | doan’t hear vou 
“Very 1} 


well, 
, 
ye 


"Pe must get up— 


“The deuse take vou, will you ——" 


“It you please, zur; but ‘ee must get up. It be a good deal past 


umble, zur; nobody do like gettin’ up at 
vore o'clock, as can help it; but ‘ee toald I to carl “ee, and it bean't 
my duty to go till | hear ‘ee stirrin’ at 


vore—no use for “ee to gr 
yout the room. Good deal past 
vore, “tus I assure ‘ee zur.” 

And here he thundered away at the door; nor did he cease knock- 
ing till | was farrly and had shown myself to him in order to sa- 
tistvy him of the fact 

* That ‘Il do, zur; ‘ee toald I to carl ‘ee, and I hope I ha’ carled 
‘ce prop rly 7 

I lit my taper at the rushlight. On opening a window-shutter, I 
was regaled with the sight of a fog, a parallel to which London itself, 
on one of its most pertect November days, could searcely have pro- 

A tuck, drizzling rain was falling. My heart sank within 
It was now twenty minutes past four [ was master of 


duce d 
mine no 
more than forty disposable minutes, and, in that brief space, what 
had I net todo! The duties of the toilet were indispensable—the 
portmantean must be packed—and, run as fast as 1 night, I could 
not get to the coach-otiice im less than ten minutes 
a luxury not to be procured 
ing in the 


Hot water was 
at that villaneus hour not a human be- 
do | firmly believe, in the universe entire) had 
my unfortunate self, and my companion m wretehedness, 
poor Boots, excepted. ‘The water in the jug was frozen ; but, by dint 
of hammering upon it with the handle of the poker, I succeeded in en- 
ticing out about as much as weuld have filled a tea-cup. Two tow- 


house (nor, 


ifisen 


s, Which had been left wet m the room, were standing on a chair, 


bolt upright, as stuff as the poker itself, Wlach you might almost as 


nt The | m 


easily have be tooth-brushes were mveted to the gh 
which | had left them, and of which (in my haste to disengage them 


iss 





from their stronghold) they carried away a fri 





ment; the soap was 
In 
never ippeared on earth I 
had all 


operation been tolerably thawed, it was impossible to use a razor by 


cemented to the dish; my shaving-brush was a mass of ice 


shape more appaling Discomfort had 





approached the looking-glass. E the materials for the 





“n 
sucha] hit 

Who's there '" 

* Now, if ‘ee please, zur; no ume to lose ; 
nutes to vive ” 

I lost my self-possession—I have often wondered that morning 
did not unsettle my mind 


there was a0 time for the performnance of anvthong 


only twenty-vive mi- 


like a comfort 


able toilet I resolved, therefore, to defer it altogether ull the coach 
should stop to breakfast. “ [ll pack up my portmanteau , that must 
be done.” Ja went whatever happened to come first to hand. In 


I had throst in, 
frozen towels 


* Who's there 


my haste, amone inv Own things, one of mune host's 


Everythin y must come out avain 


* Now, z ‘ee ‘Il be too late, zur '" 

*Comiu 

Everviling was now gathered tegether—the pormantean would 
not lock. No matter, it must be content to travel to town in a de- 


shutiile of straps. Where were my boots! 


I 
away both pair 


In my hurry, I had packed 
It was impossible to travel to London, on such a 
day, in slippers. Agan was everything to be undone 

* Now, zur, coach be going.’ 

The most unpleasant part of the ceremony of hanging (scarcely 
excepting the clesing act) must be the hourly notice given to the 
culprit of the exact length of time he has stll to live. Could any cir- 
cumstance have added much to the miseries of my situation, most 
assuredly it would have been those unfeeling reminders 

“I'm coming,” again replied 1, with a groan. “1 have only to 
pull on my boots.” 

They were both left-footed! Then must I open the rascally port- 
Inanteau again 

* Please, zur, ——" 


* What in the name of the 


ye 





do you want now 
“Coach be gone, please, zur.” 
“Gone! Is there a chance of my overtaking it!” 
* Bless ‘ee! noa zur; not as Jem Robbins do drive 
mile off by now.” 
* You are certain of that 


**T warrant thee, zur.” 


He be vive 


At this assurance I felt a throb of joy, which was almost a com 
pensation for all my sufferings past 

“ Boots,” said I, ** you are a kind-hearted creature, and I will 
give you an additional half-crown. Let the house be kept perfectly 
quiet, and desire the chambermaid to call me ii 

“ At what o'clock, zur 





“This day three months at the earliest.” 
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» 2 - - “ - Assyrian monarch, on a pyre of all precious things. Winding Its way in oats i. on 
SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. broken silver, the sunshine dancing on every ripple, the Thames lay at the THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 
edge of the grassy sweep. The blue sky, with the heht clouds floating 
on its surface. Was mirrored in the depths of the nver, "it 
somewhat of tts high tranquillity under the fluence of our sphere, the * is a beautiful morality a it the following scene, from Miss Lan- 


MISS LANDON’S NEW NOVEL. flection Was agitated and tremulous, while the reality Was caim and st don's work, whe 











1 the fate of the celebrated historical personage, who 

















ae 7 It is but the type of our restless world, and the serene one to which we as | she Ot soit a 
Tax London Times has the following notice of, and extract from, pire: we look up, ana the heavens are above, holy and tranquil; we ; takes the thppant part of the q ) under discussion, is remembered.) 
> ’ ‘ mi bel lihey ar t i trouble ¥ flow — 
L. E. L.’s new novel, now in the American press, and soon to be SO*" on the curves Setew, and they are \ Seco ringige entog , 
ers, and those pale and faint, limgered in the garden: these Pope gathered eves 
published, entitled ** Ethel Churelull and offered to his fair guests. Lady Marchmont placed hers carefully mm her ATHY 
girdie. ‘1 shall keep even the withered leaves as a relick,’ said she, witha I M V . . 
; *ADY aky Woartey Mowrtacve and Lady Marechme afte 
“Miss Landon, if she has not produced a good novel in Ethel  sintie even more flattering than her words. tt was well that she emerossed a0 So hand chon: . y fs a mt, ~ yk. 
( ard shor n ! con he } ” wn ; > 
Churchill, has at least written a very clever book—such a record of ‘he attention of her hest trom the dialogue g on between Lord Hervey | gn hecage eadigg: + ha, and the 
il, has 2 4 ne s nl Saat nes dressiny-room was strewed with Unc i fans, iwory boxes and lace 
female sentiment and passion as has hardly been published since the “* Vou learned the language of flowers in the East,’ said he; ‘but | They were ; to dine fet *, as there was a gay ball in per- 
days of Corinne. Ethel Churchill abounds im brillant thoughts and fine thought dwarfs were only the messengers.’ spective, and they needed a litle recruinng. Chloe, who had never 
poetry, acute wit, and observation, which, for its depth and feeling, 1s P ‘** And such they are now,’ replied his listener: ‘here ts one flower forgotten his mistress’s brilliant suggestion of the pygmies, exhausted 
, 7 for you. \ " ee 
" > I > thr ri Se . ‘ ‘ * gemus in the s | 1 Ss re ‘ } = 
quite unwoinanlike But the thread upon which all these pearls hang «The rest the gods dispersed on empty ai ’ e \ , ex mer, W ' h he sent up, and 
is of very flunsy materials, and the stery, to the male reader at least, which was east, duly appre iby Lady Mary 





: and she flung the blossoms carelessly trom her 
has little novelty or excitement. It 1s a love-sick melancholy tale of Pope did not see the action, for he was pointing out a beautiful break in 





here is somethin or ted s “ ting in the composi- 





nt to the lascmaton of such an 

















Ethel, Henrietta, and Constance ; a scheme of cross purposes in the view, * I have,’ said he. * long had a favourite proyect—that of plantio cdi oan ae 
= ; ld Gothick cathedral in trees. Tal ars, With their white stems, Ceres as = 
ve, a rou of moonlight walks, and tender mterviews, and sad so- *" © prars. “ eo) , . 
love round of moonuligh alks, and tend : the lower branches cut away, would serve for the pillars; while , I own,” rey H », “ T never care what I eat 
litary communings, tender, ¢ loquent, and—must we say it tedious. + xg tights would torm the atsies. The thick, green boughs w dshed*a * More shame for you!’ returt re panto tonly sho 
. 1; liy shows 
Poor Ethel Churchill falls in love with poor Norbourne Courtnaye, religious light,’ and some stately old tree would have a gine effect as the how littl you cot » woul y 00 @nure 
and rice versa; but poor Norbourne’s poor mother has a fearful se- ‘tower 3 e : Iv dutv to mvyselt read | vy Marehmont; “why, that 
, **A charming idea,’ cried Wharton ; *‘ and we all know j 
cret to unfold. She was marred according to the Roman catholick would be 
a w » ose he mild bear.’ ‘ 
rites only to her husband, and is a wite and no wile. Norbourne That sweet saint whose name the shrine would bear 
will lose the Courtenave estate and blacken his mother’s ta:r fame _ while we are waiting for the temple, can you not show us the altar 
e want to see vour grotto.” , ’ 
. , - yw according to the prt s wr mor ssn 
unless he marries ace ording to the will of his uncle, who knows the * Pope desired nothing better than to show his new toy, and led the wa met we | } il essays.” 
secret, and has a daugiter marriageable. So, in regard for his mo- to the pretty and fanciful cave, which was but just finished. It was duly a ; i eSSaVs a y a sees ustakes,” mterrupted her 
ther, poor Norbourne forsakes poor Ethel and marries poor Con- tired; but, while looking around, Wharton observed some verses yon | ACyenips “oC ‘ Ne Oe ee eee 
} . ’ he seat.” as possi mw, to accomplish that, we nest tive i ' 

stance. Jilted Ethel, svone-cold desperate Norbourne, timid Con-  *"Y, 5, fer the pul ener eae er ea I i . ‘ N — . " all our 

. ‘ 4 ‘ 4 ONCK FOG, CXcial one o.untee eacing a s ean assure yo amq aru when hhecover 
stance, yearning afier her husband's love and dying for the want ef them aloud.’ Sen ose, poocictiate sant _ — 
it—here are enough materials for weeping, as one would think, to * * Nay, nay, that is very unfair,’ cried Pope, who, nevertheless, did not : 


secretly disiike the proposal, 
























































































satisiy any single nevelrst, but not so for our fair romancer ; bes des 60S seated the. duke. ‘ere will allow Ger gous miodedte’s *eunet. re ln ) west things ret vad the other: “and that is the 

all these untortunates, there ts poor Walter Maynard, heetick, hear ictant, amorous delay ;’ but read them | must and shall.” Thea, turnmg reasen why | n gener rT understand tv A person 

broken, and poetick, spitting blood ; and poor Henrietta Marchmont, towards Lady Mary, he read the following lines who wishes to be po rs \ . » at anything A jest 

thrown on the world with nothmg to love—-worse lot of all. With * § Ah, friend, "tis trae—this truth you lovers know, startles people from that t ‘ » which they love to in 

her longing for loving (what the tender Werther calls a schnsucht In Vain my structures rise, my gardens grow a e; they de not bk ttn ! wor off the whee edge 

nach der liebe.) Henrietta, a married woman, commits some sad m- In vain fair Thames reflects the double scene Moreover, th fe is NO NSK iM lauyhiNg, timany laugh betore 

(1 hanging Woodlands, and of sloping greet you vel re to la 1 te 

discretions, is discovered, perturms a couple of murders (on the per- Joy lives not here; to happier seats it Mies “How very u eX ned Hennetta there = nothing so 

sons of her husband and lover) and dies mad. ‘This is a luxury of wo, And only lives where Wortley casts her eyes.” little understood as wit cy ) 

in which we can fancy pale schoolgirls revelling; but for men, at ‘let me lay the off at People cannot beat.” rt } tyshiy to be expected 

least of the common caste, who have their daily unromantick occu- Your teet understand what, im reality ev de not ' to con 

pation, and make of love a pastune, not a business, the account of “* Under them, if vou please,’ said she, her fine features expressing the fess: it mortifies ther self la bachinage 

es a ; ae ap _ Most utter contempt ; and trampling the luckless cou eut on the ' nfiered be Gn of : ee ; anit at 

ail these people weeping and wating, billing and cooing, dying, dand- ie yook Lord Hervev’s band, and, exclarmin Fhe etmosshere of Ut were p | y me 

ling, dk spairing, poctizing, is some what loo profuse and sentunental piace Is too oppressive for me eft the grotto: but part of her whisper to ** Y \ ~ 

with ladies, who are said to treat the tender passion In a manner ex- Her Companion Was mea it to be audible Vhy saul I Vv Marchmont that would semi the ar 
" , , row the wro way 

actly contrary, making ut the business of lite, and all other things “*A sign-post likeness of the human race, - 

- : oth . o” A very common way of vm tt sim tl wor was the 
subservient to it, the novel of Ethel Churchill will doubtless be more That ts at once resemblance and disgrace mawes presigee:*. | de , shesane nopular 
popular and better appreciated But, barring the leve, there are, as we * Lady Marchmont was left alone in the grotto with its il-fated master, and eed, rather tke t vos he ane ' ty of 
have Sai, many « alities in tus hook winch are pe riecliv eX raordi- and every Kindly twerlng i her Aasure Was in Arms Affect ng Bas te using rama, hw \ “ thor . 

. i neticed What passed, she approached where stow speechless, pale .' ’ . ’ 
nary , there is pol a page in it which has not some niark Ol UNCOTN- wilh anger, and 4 vet Geeper emotion: she said, in a voice Whose Uusua at least, keep our weapons \ foot el sake, the sarcasm 
mon talent—there never Was a bad OOK 80 completely full ot good sWeetness Was sweeter than ever, with Its soothing and conciliating tone md the sword wou ulik the # 
things The singular wit, high poeuick leelny, fearful truth and * There is one part of you arden, Mr. Pope, which | must entreat you I care much eto ' d than you do si 

a . . 2 show ue Ihave a dear, kind old uncle at home, who owes you many a Hennetta 
pathos, Mi ¢ tributed as they are upon tie work, must give the pub-  gehyhtful even Hie will never torgive me unless | write him word that ; eo Mar p 
heck the highest opmon of the author, trom the very defects of her [have seen I do noten ” r ‘ I V ‘ 1 dad, I 
’ ” . ant . 2 s! i i not say l tl ' | ‘ t i i na to 
novel we can fancy Miss Landon excelling mn another stvle of com The grapes long lingering on the sunny wa . d 
position, and writing the most beautiful letters in the world, as witty * Pope took her hand mechanically and Jed her forth ; but the effort at “Iwo rather mnt "ss it Marchmont 
as Sevigne, as tender as Si il Ihe reader will not tail to disco-  selt-<« t Was too much tor his weak frame The drops stood « that ‘S} es of ft i t : " us tome | us to 
ver some of the merits of winch we have spoken m the following P*!*> 1 brow, which was the poetry of his face, and he leaned agaist ead so dev ¥3 9 ‘ eparted from me!’ ex 
: ; pet Tele I hay Po rm Lad the rails ‘No exclaimed he, passionate aftera few mingtes’s we “ we Re " ; 
charming ¢pisode ron ber bOOK ue scene Is Pope s vila muy your courtesy, lady, can disgutse from me that you, too, heard the Chale Tt ? ! \ i 
Marchmont, t heroine, yoes thiberin the company of Lady Mary sult of that heartless woman. Let me speak—!t know | may trust vou ‘oO ‘ t ‘ 
Wortley Montague, and Miss Landon depicts the mysterious quarrel k ness; and, even f vou turned into after ndicule the tter outpouring 1 cn , 
! tt ; ss misel , ould but do as others sane tt tomate 
which turned the poor poet's ahaa on for the brillant Lady Mary}, ngs Hes yy te , adh pall i r town rede Ae ~ Bey ben Coben 9 Som Now T look upon my lover as Pde oy erat very agreeable 
into the hatred wich stall satwives and burns im the many » forget the gulf that nature has set between us—she so beautit and very net ry 1 req perp ene 
lines which he has directed against her.” snd I, as she has just said, who only resemble my kind to disgrace it Vet Ww tas  « licuret \ i hat eves 
she sought me first-——she led me on—she taught me to think that the utter ih vel miv ce t ‘ ‘ rnutture of 
“Itwas a ve tof A uvlia, the scene that the lawn presented A prostration of the heart was something in her evyes—that a mind lke hers vanitv a , \ Now. t ’ \ ‘ 1 mocks 
few late flowers lneered among the shrubs, and the mich colourmg, onthe could appreciate mind. Fool, tool, that Ihave been What have 1 done . . 
autumnal follage su ed the piace of bloom. The garden was laid out with that I should be thus set apart from my kind—disfigured, disgraced, ure? « " emery COV ' : ayy 
exquisite taste, and the g s scattered around seemed animated withthe measurably wretches Oh! that I might lay my weary head on my mothe M nition of . itt ’ ‘ ite “ 1 tame 
8} t of the place for t i t uscives In tittle Knots, just where earth, and die ~ MY be very f ent trom 4 ~ 
they were calculated? re e the best effect. There was an elegant col- » could not spare vou,’ exclaimed Lady Marchmont, taking his han Yes repled Lady Mary; vo ris of tanciful no 
lation ready ; and while Pope talked of nately, the tears starting in her eves; *but not for this momer tons on the subject Lkhoow what vo sO h mnold place im 
** ITs humble reef, and poet's fare,’ BEREIOR EROS ¥ be SOEGOS ar other friends—how much even strangers the country, | ! is, half flow “ le test | resyu 
- t ’ love and admire you Tuink of your own glorious genius, and on the ha look a . , . 
he had neglects thing that could please his assembled guests. To Lady piness which lb bestows Ihave but one relative in the world; he ts an OMINE car whe 
Marchimont le was nest interesting ect of all, although his petis somes = old, solitary man. ane I think of him with cheerfulness, whenever I sen | ‘ ton the ht of t ‘ weet eve 
wi tddressed to Lady Ma Wortley Montague, who received them with him anew page of yours I speak but as one of many, who never name 
that mira , pret orn tattered vanity you but with admiration and with gratitude.’ We " upted Hennetta ls ! > very 
* Flatterv is e champagne, It so gets into the head; but in P« * Pope pressed the hand that vet remamed in his own. *God bless you in such ay Ie How w our tl . wt 
flattery there Was » tue © heart Long after hours of neglect and mv ce cl i' [thank vou for calling my power to my mine she would ty t td Deecotne the itt eal 5s “ ia wel ul peotry 
mertinea V t for that uing’s pleasant delusion. There is shall it the werm on which she trod has a sting.” id beauty w r ’ ; § ' ’ riftes 
soune i ! chtate demands severe atonement In some <7 red a little while, t the irritated host was equal to ing in| that w not che \ y the | ss of vil ' ly , 
things Io s was ie » to the general jot He aweilt in that * Jet- his guests The boat was re and the whole party joined in laughing ' : ; ’ 
tered case’ to v ifisewn t gave refivement; his talents pined in no Lady Marchmont tor he ng téfe-a-téte with Pope 2 boves 
jong obscurity, but ¢ ‘ «hed them just appreciation ; his friends were * 1 am not jealous,’ cried Lady Mary “Very f Very Uresorn answered the other, with half a 
t sew ' . at he ived In very court of personal ** Ye meaner beauties, permit ve shine yawn undt * er blow wear \ ity t ofenmeh 
i ise ull t vy neglected to do what nature had a ** Go, triumph ta a heart that once was mine" to see t : to he t we 5 WHY, My « Fenn 
ready det i ? s th, that slender frame was tenanted by I ve vo Ms week i i 
acute sit ‘ _ »Hpon a mind even more sensitive than his **T think,’ said Lady Marchmont, pointedly, ‘there has been as little 
body. m . f irritation and sufferme. The fingers were heartin the matter as possible , but vou shall none of you laugh me out of *A ‘ ‘ " we 
coutra Wpa 1 sweetest musick to thelr page . satire was my cordial adiniration of a man of first-rate gwentus ind Whose personal in :) € ’ ‘ we . 
aton powe ' . 1 power Is sweet to us all) and his refuge fimities call upon us for the Kindhest sympathy | At leas t Henrietta we s ener sympathy 
*The pass " ela sly of one or two poems just suflice to show “> BRy Jove! you are right,’ ¢ dthe Duke of Waartor : * how much vanity a “ ° 
whataw ‘ t sentiment was checked and subdued, because may be pardoned in one who has such cause for just pride He ts bu ng 1 the las Pho 11 cannot peecu y i iT l 
theirt ‘ t y too paintul , but to-day was to beas flowing up a noble manument in his language, which w ast when we, with our should sav 
as tis ‘ ‘ s at her side on whom he lavished so nm small hopes and influences, are as much ft otten as ul we had never been.’ * Take y sha t that 
passionate an ful flattery ; and Lady Mary paid him back, not in kind, “* ZT see no great good in bemg remembered,’ retorted Lady Mary *y “If it does not take that -~ | Mary tw tnke enme 
for | t \ ‘ sw s, but hers was ‘only sweet lips-service.” would faim concentrate existence in the present. | would forget mm order t > 4 
©“ There ‘ eins { e coguetry, which is one of nature’s con- enjoy As to memory, it oniy reminds me that lam growing er ever other just as bad Believe me, v i ise eu 
tr ' s. | ‘ the softest materials—ot the gentle smile and the dav; and as to hope, it only puts one out of conceit with possession.’ mconstint; a m woner W sr ft ‘ 
sox ng \e thing can exceed its utter hbard-heartedness lis ele ** Ail this is very t of our comn place existences,’ replied Lady the better we Save ourselves wot! ! nye ial ect it 
1 sVva 1 harshest, and most seifish order; it sacrifices Marcel nt; ‘but the gitted m iS ae er element.’ and of bitter disappomntin 
a seis h t fee s.a pit ir the sake of a transient “* How charmit sd - ‘ I} would uott ik ke vy rt i Tin abi ' ot for 
1 l knew—f shen has woman tknow her power so t bar and rugged, as ‘ s belicve.’ the treasures of the crow Ind l vienty 
Sie ew sas wi ‘ ‘ ‘ t sensitive and des ; 
I e. 2 f Wa fea t nade passion seem exclaimed I Hier with a sneer of affection ; and my \ : t sta 
poss , . t ‘ ' had set him apart * With the singte not Lady Marehmont,.’s Whart ‘we have enthusiasm and devotiwr N ver i ne prea 
l . t col ri e, as it cou ui a ehaved shame How | will adore the next t g that Pope that was made for its sweet 
else | delusion Was a Worthy tribute writes hat iw ride to Twicke untotells ’ ated, Heaven ha nierey pom 4 Lady Marvy 
tuo he ‘ a r mace this compromise ¥ it its oe, Comte ation t } - . i ‘ 
wey - “ eee Whart ‘puredice Peeneenue a aatnees tek duet helieiaan: @ ite aban dare sblaminceaeny pat he, om throwing he lf back mn her « 
t y . < vy is te et ‘ but herse wid Pope Hlow t ove hinuse swe k ‘ I os vel re 
‘ ve s <t } ‘ they «de starnpe tha ‘ tterness of W " ‘ chien FAITH ’ ' 
vi ‘ st \ t \ s s we arked, Sirsa the } ess ‘ h t r ( t ! ven more than ' 
and | : : - Pog ll vie ; This} sng “ Me ica : 4 “en <2 It +s in serrow or sickne ! whvi “ ven aa 
was toot \ e Oo ‘ tery gone what s¢ ‘ Whats ‘ st € been ¢ evens ase rt j \“ 
that ste She ‘ waseover, could be ear e and @ resource that knows neither deceit. 
and was? oft ‘ vot t 7 3 Vv 
* Pope garde which was a poem in itself He ' our vision to the star And 1 " ‘ uprele 
ohaenad ‘tien in th v—fittest tree for such a s< ‘ . A MISER’'S ANSWER. fst P P | ! 
tender . ‘ e wit t es. so f , : ; ‘ it h i hus 
£0 “w.W i t r when the w etirs its ale A youn an of extraordinary appetite dining at a misers, and ree rt { - ¥ “A uA 
branches. 7 ¥ wae é by thet air ef refined and trat observing his host's dismay, said, “IT have a hereditary good apy And when \ k noton 
beauty whic t cha in i scape. The tields t tite; my mother was a remarkably ck eater, and my father wou the ii e cr you \ ' i] ' e: bo 
glossy green, th refres cheert the shieht ascents were ¢ eat ull i was hungry again Then I congratulate you,” sad = ho vw! . s rev ver ‘+ 
With trees—some Pre snow ve re, others w ng those wa nthe miser, “on umting the perseverance of your father to the de And to what ' s | \ 
Nee * veh Sok. arin enti grees in gpa wtb dese -, Spateh of your mother " The y man, nothing daunted, said . what vetiy lorious t i r su ! 
The t ches tw “ eof oranee a owe ho ot “DT hke this round of beef: one may cut and come again upon it served ; per sto Know ’ ' ’ 
more, W sw = t red of the smallleaves of t ‘ “ You may cut as soon as vou will said the old man, but hangs afterage.t r the seal ! ’ hut ) 
thorn, mixed t t rwih an lental pos » as af the vear died, like U meu you ever ce \ ! pause oF tor] rr; wedonput Ww | ‘ ry 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





RY THEODORE &. FAY. 
Departure from London—Steamboot incidents—Armwval at Hamburgh—Gro- 
tesque appearance of the femaics—German musick—The Museum and us 


curvosviies 


Ar half-past eleven at nig 
tom-house, where the smer for Hamburgh lay ready to start at the 
turn of the tide. I :ound a new interest in leaving London at this 
We were o>liged to traverse the whole town from Hyde 
Park, and took a flyu 


terminable streets, and superb shops 


im 
hour 
rand farewell look at the stately squares, in- 
numerable and 1 I have about 
me a feline propensity to become attached to places. I grow to them 
till they seem a part of me, and the friendship one thus entertains 
for streets, parks and houses, is undisturbed by the vicissitudes which 
At one 
after having 


mark similar connections t 


o'clock we were on board the ** Countess of Lonsdale, 


vetween man and his fellows 


” 


fought my way through the amphibious savages called ** boatmen,’ 


who infest the shores of the Thames. Here we discovered that there 


were magnificent steamers elsewhere than on the Hudson or the 


Mississippi. In a few minutes after our arrival, the engine began its 


work ; the boat moved along amid the thronging objects of the land 


and inthe strear. | walked the deck tll four, and saw a clear morn- 


ing break, and the dark and solemn shapes of London, those solid 
images before which generation after generation of men passes away, 


and hundreds of vessels gliding behind us—and so melted as if into 


the air the magnificent vision of this vast town, with tts mighty mil- 


For to me, as t} 


lions of good and bad, of wretched and happy © sea- 


breeze began to blow upon my forehead, and the homzon to appear 





in it 
polis but a dream dissolved 


I enjoyed a short slee Ww ind partook of a breakfast worse than in- 


ditlerent, after which the eaters, sated with sloppy cotlee, heavy bread, 


rancid butter, leathern-toast, raw steak, and if there be another il-na 


tured adjective left, seandalous egys, sat m groups around the table 


discussing the topicks usual among travellers From thew conver 


sation I gathered that the owners of these boats are losing money. I 


should think so! ‘The price from London to Hamburgh is now two 


pounds It was once fen ‘This 1s the etlects of opposition, which, 


as well as monopoly, has its evils. At one end of the table sits one 


pecula 
Another, who professes to be a stockholder in the United 


who says he has lost some thousands in American mining s 
tions 


States bank—they speak of sundry subjects, and at length have em 


ravely observes, “It should never b 





barked upon re lion, and one ¢ 
Ths idea ts, 


form his own conclusion 


taught ‘to have every one examine for hunsell, and 


!* "This means only one thing. ‘The per- 
10 utters this lucid sentiment 1s the unsuccessful speculator 


' One 


son wl 


in gold mines hears precious pieces of wisdom on board 


steamboats 
There are on board a number of Germans, with heht hair and blue 
I killed soni * Queen Mab,” 


quently in passages, approach 


hours over Shelly not mtre- 


Its 


Instance, 


eyes. 
Milton and even S| ikspeare 
audacity is greater than either Milton's or Byron's, as for 


of f 


‘There are two passengers oa board, who h 
| 





the ¢ pisode 


ave at length become 


subjects of ceneral conve ation \ gentle nan, ¢levrantly dressed, 
with a blaze air and look, diamond rings and very handsome musta 
che; and a young and most lovely girl, a recent 1 obviously a 
wretched bride She is a vreat part ol the tine in her own state 

room, but when she comes forth, it is to sit close to her co npanion, 
looking him sometimes by the hour silently in the face. He never 
sp aks to her or pays her any attent mi, except now and then a cold 
bnef word or a signiheant glance She does not speak or even turn 
her eyes upon any one on board, and she sometimes speaks to her 
tyrant without receiving any reply Some one has heard hun whis 
per to her with a stern frown, * If you dare to look round again.” 
She bears all this witha patient sweetness which engages the sym 


| have no doubt the fellow deats Aer when thev 


in the Brits 


pathy of everybodys 
! 


woisa 








are alone. | inayor sh army—and they say this is a 


runaway matel—an er ng prospect which I commend t 


attention of young boarding-school ladies who have tmpatient lovers 


with mustaches I thoneht at time ot flinging him overboard, 








but alas! the disinterested days of Don Quixate are passed forever 
The averaye pass e from London to Llamburgh 8 hillyv-two hours 
and some of this time b r passed on the Thames and some on the 
Elbe, the sea-voyage is net at all long. The little island of Heh 
goland, near the mouth of the latter river, soon came in t It 
receives its name trom the te nple of Hertha, (Earth.) the goddess 
worshippe iby the ancient Saxons hi gunde-b« In mention 
this fact, omits to add what mcense is otf ed up to th same popu 
lar Deity among tle moderns l pa.d some homave at her shrine as 
the pretty shores on erther anle of the EF] rose ont of the sea and 


we glided by Cuxhaven, and the duchy of Holstemn belonging to 


Denmark, which slopes prettily up fram the water, interspersed with 
woods, villas and gardens, and the banks of the kingdom of Han- 
over—then unconscious of the cdhgmity which haa since fallen upon 
it. After a residence of a year in London, the foreign look of Ham- 


| before dark 
I stepped into a carriage for the cus- | 


s widening cirele around me, what was the stupendous metro- 


burgh and the picturesque dresses of the female peasants were strik- | 





ing I saw half a dozen stout, handsame girls standing in a row 
4 g ry 


‘Their frocks came to the knee, the leg being 


protected by a thick woollen stocking, and their t 


with flowers for sale 


sonnets Were shape d 


like very broad, flat baskets, turned upside down upon their heads. |j shalled 


Such a sight in London or New-York would gather a crowd 


was odd to behold them here, with an appearance, to unaccustomed 


It || into we 


eyes, exceedingly fantastick, yet themselves so unconscious and de- 
mure, thinking of anything rather than their exorbitant bonnets, while 
the miscellaneous crowds passed by to and fro without taking any 
notice of them. So, from custom, the most grotesque and monstrous 


| things in manners, mode and government pass unnoticed. 

I went in the evening to the opera, iy first opportunity of hearing 
| German musick in its own land. The singing was good, the house 
| pretty. They played only one piece, and the entertainment was over 
Our steamboat fe llow-passengers were congregated 
there to a man, except the cruel mayor and hus beautiful victum 

I ventured unsuspectingly into the museum to pass away a vacant 
half hour, not having more time to spare. There were three rooms, 
divided by glass doors. I dispatched the first in about three minutes, 
passing rapidly over cases of mine rals, stuffed yellow-birds, whale’s 
|} teeth, oyster shells and motionless polar bears, with whose attrac- 
tions I had become tolerably familiar in other exhibitions. Having 
concluded with the whale’s teeth and the yellow-birds, I approached 
+the door of the second room, where a multiplicity of heterogeneous 
objects promised a better harvest, and ge utly awakened my tmagina- 
mto the old gen- 


tion by their indistinct numbers. In making a s! 


I tlem te 





in whom [ had not regarded before, I was struck by the pecu- 


liarity of his dress and figure, the desolate and dismal expression of 
ij his countenance, and 


Ippeare d 


of despair mingled with indignation 


He was a little, 


the sort 


which in his air and vestures withered- 


old 





1 fellow, his face covered with wrinkles, with a long-waisted, 





old-fashioned vest, yellow buckskin breeches, a blue coat with 





metal buttons recalling images of the great Frederick. His hair was 








powdered and tied behind in a qneue, and his shoes were faste ned 
by buckles. I saw that I had before me the greatest curiosity of the 
collectio 1 

On re peating a third time my somewhat impatient desire to ex- 
plore **« orridor the second,” the old gentleman shook his head 

“Ts not this room open to publick mspection '* inquired I 

* Ah, oul, monsieur, mais.” 

“You will oblige me by letting me proceed, as I am rather in 
haste '” 

* No, monsieur, impossible ‘Tenez, come this way 

He led me by my sleeve, tor I followed with submissive docility 
the venerable master of so many profound treasures, to the very com- 


mencement of his collection. He had no idea of suffering any one 


to tread this region of marvels and miracles so flippantly 


* You must not go into the other reom till you have seen all the 


curiosities in this 


“But my good friend —— 
} } 


“ No, monsieur,” he said, with the imperativeness of a schoolinas- 


ter commanding one of lus boys—and I tound that despairing m any 


other way of the eves of the stranger, who now and then 


strageled within his power, fo a minute exam ation of his articles, 


he always kept the second and third rooms locked, and carried the keys 
his coi h the fulness of this preliminary 


in it pocket ull satisfied wit 


In accordance with this plan I was taken regularly 


among canocs and arrow s, the pe leans 


investigation 
through the ordeal and hum- 
ming-birds, bottled lizards and cluldren, the skin of a lady, (wh 
id tanned !) 7 


armour, and some hundreds of the most unimteresting 


*h the 








aa at 





he bust of Napoleon 


old monster uvp- 





tian Vases, Of 














curiosities tw aginable At lenuth I was pris leved by this trial for 
a further entrance into this temple of wonder, when a piece ot ivory 
carved by Michael Angelo was exluluted with a solemn conviction 
that | was to be overwhelmed, « | illed only by the air of dignity 
with which I was introduced to a pair of old boots purporting to have 
protected the roval legs of Charles the tweltth. ‘The old gentlema 

vas gradvally mollited by my resignation, of which I pract sed no in- 
considerable share, dnd with t number of shrugs ar ings 
of the evebrows, he ope ed his heart to pon the the 
Hamburghers, who ne came to see his um. Fr I 

choly fact, he argued their orance of, and inditference to the tine 
irts, and the discredit of their onal « eter Ile remembered 
me of an honest fellow in London, who jobbed horses by the vear, 
und whom | heard utter several comments on what he conceived the 
character of some of his customers “Mr C.,” said a s the ost 
disagreeable man [| ever met His horses are no sooner in than 
they're out again, tear iw round tow yall the morning, and raci it 
ll meht. Bot Mr. D.,” said he with an admiring smile, re 
now is a perfect gentiema He scarcely wses his horses at all! 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


SOME OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING QUAIL. 




















RY J. CVPRESS, JUN 
OcroneR has arrived, and has entered into the kingdom prepared 
for him by ss merv brethren, departed A kingdom, truly. 
vithin a repu t nuld, magnificent, pro beno publico, and full 
of vood fruits; so that not a democrat after the strictest sect of St 
inv but bows the kn Hal! O King! His accomplished 
irtists a preparing roy palaces among the woods and fields, and 
sides, pa ny ‘ tains and are ng the streams 
es copied from the latest fashion of rambows. His keer 
warning winds, and cool evening moons, assiduous servants, are 
dropp: diamonds upon the fading grass and tree-tops, and are 
lriving in the featherv tenants of marshes, bays and brakes 
Chrice happy land and water lord! See how they streak t early 





sky, piercing the heavy clouds with the accurate wedge of their mar- 
cohorts, shouting peans as they go—and how they plunge 


Itmg sound, drinking in 


ot ot 


ll-renembered waters, an 


' These } 


with ex 


rest and hearty breakfasts  seves herons, herds 


| eranes, droppings of sheldrakes, springs of teals, trips of wigeons, 
coverts of cootes, gaggles of geese, sutes of mallards, and badelyn- 
ges of ducks ; all of which the profane and uninitiated, miserable 
herd, call flocks of fowl, not knowing discrimination! Meadow and 
upland are made harmonious and beautiful with congregations of 
plovers, flights of doves, walks of snipes, exaltations of larks, coveys 
of partridges, and bevies of quail.* For all these vouchsafed comforts 
may we be duly grateful! But chiefly, thou sun-burned, frost- 
browned monarch, do we thank thee that thou especially bringest to 
vigorous maturity and swift strength, our own bird of our heart, our 
family chicken, tefrao coturnis 
The quail is peculiarly a domestick bird, and is attached to his 
birthplace, and the home of his forefathers. The various members 
of the anatick families educate their children in the cool summer of 
the far north, and bathe their warm bosoms, in July, in the iced-water 
of Hudson’s Bay; but when Boreas scatters the rushes where they 
builded their bedchambers, they desert their fatherland, and fly to dis- 
waters of the south. They are cosmopolites 


port in the sunny 


entirely, seeking their fortunes with the sun. So, too, heavy-eyed, 
wise Master Scolopax fixeth his place of abode, not among the hearths 
and altars where his infancy was nurtured, but he goeth a skaaping 
where best he may run his long bill into the mud, tracking the warm 
brookside of juxta-capricornical latitudes. The songsters of the 
woodland, when their customary crops of insects and berries are cut 
off in the fall, gather themselves together to renew their loves, and 
get married in more genial climates. Even black-gowned Mr. Cor- 
vus, (otherwise called Jim Crow,) in autumnal fasts, contemplateth 


Australian carcases Presently, the groves so vocal, and the sky so 


lancholy days” will soon 





full, shall be silent and barren. The “ me 


be here. Only thou, dear Bob White—(not of the Manhattan)—wilt 


remain. Thy cousin, fetrao umbellus,+ will be not far off, it is true ; 
but he is mountainous and precipitous, and lives in solitary places, 
Where the 


secure deer crops the young mosses of the mountain stream, and the 


courting rocky glens and craggy gorges, misandronist 


bear steals wild honey, there drums the ruffed strutter on his ancient 
le c 


whence he, startled, whirrs impetuous to the solemn 


hemlock log cools not lis blood, nor the deep snow-drift, 


pines, and his 


hiding-places of laurel and tangled rhododendron, langhing at cheated 


A bird to set traps for. Unfamiliar, 
I like 
He ts no rover, no emigrant 
th Where tt 
} 


rude 


doyvs and wearied Sportsmen 


rough, rugged hermit. Dry meat him not, 


He 


farmer 


The quail 1s the bird for me 
the soil 


In | 


stays at home, and 1s identified wi 1e 


works, he lives, and loves, and whistles.t ling spring-time, 


i 


and im scorching summer—in bounteous autumn, and in barren win- 
ter, his voice ts heard from the same bushy hedge fence, and from 
his customary cedars. Cupidity and cruelty may drive him to the 





ts; but be merciful and kind to 


yur barn-yard, and 


woods, and to seek more quiet sea 


him, and he will visit ve sing for you upon the 


boughs of the apple-tree by your gate-way. But when warm May 


first woos the young flowers to open and receive her breath, then 
begin the loves, and jealousies, and duels of the heroes of the bevy. 
bloody and fatal! for there liveth not an in- 
gallinaceous order, braver, bol 


Ar 


Duels, too often, alas! 
dividual of 


than a cock quatl, fighting for 


the ler, more enduring, 


I } 





iis ladye-love we wield- 


ms, too, 


such as give no vain blows, rightly used His mandible 


eth, \ serves 
for other purposes than mere biting of grasshoppers, and picking up 
Indian corn. While the dire affray rages, Miss Quailina looketh on 


from her safe perch on a limb, above the combatant 


tat ler her left 


s, Nu partial spec 


, holding her love unc wing, patiently ; and when 


t shed craven finally bites the dust, descends and rewards the 


he vanqu 


conquering hero with her heart and hand 


Now be 


fly the hapy 


vim the cares and respons lities of wedded life Away 


¥ pair to set k some grassy tussock, where, safe from the 

















eye of the hawk, and the nose of the fox, they may rear their expect 
ed brood in peace, provide nt, and not doub that their espousels 
will be blessed with a numerous offspring, Oats harvest arrives, and 
the fields are waving with yellow un Now, be warv, oh kind- 
vearted cradler, and tre ad not into those pure white egys under vour 
feet, ready to burst with life! Soon there isa peeping sound heard, 
und lo! a pro d mother walketh m rmniheces tly in the midst of her 
children, sera o, and picking, at d teaching them how to swallow 
Hap; y she, rf she may be perm tted to t Ing them up to maturity, 
and uncompe Ned to renew her 
Che assiduities of a mother have a beauty and a sacredness about 
them that command respect and reverence in all animal nature, 
winan er inhumar what a he does that word carry }—exce pt, per 
ips, iu monsters, insects and fish. I never vet heard of the paren- 
tal tenderness of a trout, eating up his little baby, nor of the filial 


or ititude of a spider, nipping the hte out of his grey-headed father 


ng h web But if vou would set ie | 


+ th 
urest, the su 














erest, the most atlecting prety of a par nt’s love, startle a young 
family of quails, and watch the conduct of the mother. She will not 
ave vou. No, not sh But she will fall at your feet, uttering a 
ose which none t a distressed mother can make, and she will 
in, and flutter, and seem to try to be caught, and cheat your out 
stretched hand, and atlect to be wing-broken, and wounded, and yet 
: — _ 
have just strength to tumble along, until she has drawn you, faugued, 
* Stow. Strippe. Hakewel 
t+ The rutied grouse, or partridge 
lam pot unaware that Audubon desenbes the quail as migratory at the 
west, and that he savs the shores of the Ohio, in the tail, are covered with 
. r lignorant that Wilson says he Aas Acard that the bird ts 
va-S« 1. It may bes but our quatis are better brought 
. [do not care to be ve everything that students of 
on say, who talk of flocks of partridges, and mean bevies of 
whatis the reason that the whole race ot nithologists 
tetrao, which ts latin tor a busta und a wild turkey lk 
s not the less to be admired that they call the quail perdiz Virginrana. It 


they had supped with Horace and ¢ us, and all that set, as Coionel 
Hawker and | have done—in the spi thev would have found out that 
was cofurntz.— Vide Hawker on Sh 





e true title oting 
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a safe distance from her threatened children, and the young hopes o 


f | and renewed his presence in the faces of his brethren. Even some 


her heart ; and then will she mount, whirring with glad strength, and _ of these, representatives of a ruined nation, have been sacrificed in 


away through the maze of trees you have not seen before, like a | brutal moments, to adorn the reeking cellars of reckless paunch- 


close-shot bullet, fly to her skulking infants. Listen now 


hear those three half-plaintive notes, quickly and clearly poured out 


She is calling the boys and girls together. She sings not now ** Bob 





nor “ah! Bob White! 


White 
call, or his trumpet-blast of defiance 





softly for her lost children Hear them “peep! peep! peep 


the welcome voice of their mother’s love! They are coming toge- 
ther. Soon the whole family will meet again 
disturb them; but retread your devious way, and let her hear vour 
coming footsteps, breaking down the briars, as you renew the dan- 
Not a word is passed between the fearful fugi- 


tives. Now, if you have the heart to do it, lie low, keep still, 


ger she ts quiet 
and 


imitate the call of the hen-quail. O, mother! mother! how your 





heart would die if vou could witness the dec ption ' The little ones 
raise up their trembling heads, and catch comfort and imagined 


* Pes p ! pee p '* they come to vou, strain 


safety from the sound I 


e eyes, and clustering together, and answering, seem to 





ing their litt! 


Mother! mother! we are here 


1¢ lives yet in a hovel, on the brush 


say, ** Where 1s she 
I knew an Ethiopian once—! 
plains of Matowaes—who called a whole bevy together in that way 


He first shot the parent bird; and when the murderous villain had 
ranged them in close company, while they were looking over each 


other's necks, and ming! r their dou 


s, and hope s, and distresses, 


1 his cursed musket at their unhappy 





in a little circle, he | 
breasts, and butchered—** What! all my pretty ones! Did you say 


7°° 


all He did ; and he lives yet! ©, let me not meet that nigger 


re the scrub oaks cove 





six miles north of Patchogue, in a piace wh 
with cavernous gloom a sudden precipice, at whose bottom hes a 
deep lake, unknown but to the Kwaack, and the lost deer-hunter 


For my soul’s sake, let me not encounter him m the grim ravines of 





the Callicoon, in Sullivan, where the everlasting darkness of the 
hemlock forests would sanctify virtuous murder ! 

My farther reflections on this subject, I will keep, for the present, 
to myself 

The poor quail has to contend with many enemies Not only with 
Sir Reynard, who has a constitutional mght to levy tribute upon his 
race, and his several doubtfully-connected, half-starved, brother 


th 


quadrupedal thieves of the greenwood ; not only with the winged 





ing and sweeping up and down the waving 


pirates of the sky, skun 
billows of the yellow field, with the quietness and speed of a sudden 


sun-ray ; not only with the horse-hair nooses ot school-boy truants, 


and the figure-v 4 box-traps of vagabond her-roost pilferers ; not 
only with the coarse cupidity of the market-man, who kills all to- 


day, and cares not for not only with the mean, falsely 





called, sportsman, who shoots in season and out of season, and kills 
for numbers, and not for exercise, skill’s sake, and honour; but alas! 
alas! too often with the bleak and heartless clements themselves! 
Who does not remember the horrid snows of t six, which filled 
all the vallies, and raised rival mountains alongside of mountains ! 
Then died the race The angry « louds at mghtfall began to pour 


out their wind and sleet, but the quail heart had not yet known to 
fear the skies Each fated bevy, calling mits straggling supper 


hunters, tracked its secure path to the bottom of its favourite cedar- 





bush; and there, upon the yet warm bed of oak leaves, and thick 


matted spear grass, composed their chilled limbs m the usual cirele 


No morning 


To sleep? ay, to sleep forever’ 
came to them No opportunity had they to regret unsaid prayers 


and went to sleep. 


A late morning came to the world above, and a cold sun shone « 


Almost * seven 


tiful shroud of snow 


their shroud their beaut 
fathoms deep '” buried in their winding-sheet! No resurrection for 
ve, poor birds! Did they think it never would be heht Yes, 


they fell asleep there in their beds, and died of too much cover 








e spring came, and the early ploug vunan dug up a furrow near 
their wasted corses. There they lav, side by side, as they committed 


themselves to sleep, undivided in death, as they were beautiful and 


without reproach in life 
Beethoven must have written his exquisite song of the ** Qua 


after a hard winter I never heard Catalam sing it, but T will be 





er 


sworn it is a solemn ant 
The juail rece ves In many countries the most studious and devout 
rotection. In China they domesticate him, and train him for the 


In some states on the continent of Europe they almost 


worship him. The German has a beautiful superstition, that his not 





expresses the words, * Pur. ten Gott. + England ts too d amp and 
smoky for him He cannot acelunate Ihe lord, who, by the as 
sistance of fis gam keeper, has an oath m e that be Allied a quail, 
is gazetted through the three kingdoms 

The quail is our bird—our own American bird. Shall we not 
protect him and his house hold! If all the powers of destruction are 


let loose to play upon him, how shall he be saved ? Even now, his 





fate seems to be inevitable, like the Indians. Buta few vears since, 
he was a proud natlon—a green bay tree If we look not s wrply, we 
soon may say, “seges est,ubt Tropa fuit.’ That he is not now ut 
terly annihilated, and flying in the Elvsian fields, with relative 
tetrao cupido,t is owing to the good hearts of a very small few of lus 


former fellow-citizens, who snatched him trom the snow-bank, anc 








housed, and fed him during the winter, and gave him to liberty un the 
spring, and to some other few, who sent to his people at the south, 
* The pinnated grous, or heath-hen, formerly,alas' four I t-Isia 
but, (perhaps, leading the way for the quat!,) now utterly extinct Doct« 
Samuel L Mitchill foretold his anniluiation in 1810 wing ts 4 





extract from a letter of his to Wilson, which | doubt n old 
with tears in his eves: ** Their numbers are gradually diminishing . and as 
sailed as they are on all sides, aimost withoul cessation, their scarcity may 
be viewed as foreboding their eventual extermination.” Uh’ prophecy too 
sadiv true 

> ** Fear God.” Let poachers think of this when they whistle 


Do you 


But she calls sweetly and 


It is a foul sin to 


providers, and to furnish August—very August—suppers for raw 


counter-jumpers, who have heard of his glory 
leyisla- 


A few words, by way of application of the subject. T 





That is her husband's love- — ture of the state of New-York, considering all the dangers and neces- 


sities of one of the most worthy families of the state, have, in no 


wretched spirit of monopoly, but in the true spirit of * equal protec- 





tion to all,” enacted a statute for his preservation, and have taken 


dear bird under their sheltering wing. No man, nor boy, nor fool, may 


killa q rail exce pt between the twenty-fifth of October and the filth of 


January, nor compass, nor procure his death, nor have his murdered 


corpse in his possession, out of the specified period, in either of the 
gs, Queens, or Westchester! O, Sut 
Fiat lex! Tom 


lucker and Jem Valentine, chief advocates, immortalized th 


imane counties of York, Kin 
gy named ! 


' 
folk ' how art thou diseraced, pot bet 


selves l partridge, too, and Master Scok AX, In His scaso 





have thei passports 


Beware of the heavy penalty 


; } ’ . +} ‘ +} ter 
Finally, this matter recommendeth itself to the serious attentio 


of all transgressors. The sin hath already stung divers poachers, and 
accessories, before and after the fact It hath been distinctly proved 
before a justice of the peace, that eight times five make forty dollars 
Just judgment! Dear feed! Worse thar sour grapes! ‘The Marine 


Court hath visited other transgressions with swift judgment. Even me 


who have received presents ol game trom places where it was lawlully 


killed, and where m might have been virtuously manducated, have 
been sorely mulcted They have learned, too late, the awful fate of 
Hercul Thev | . red tt } } »} n inpreynated 
ercules hey have discovered, after they have been tnpregnated 
with the porson, that they must know the giver before they accept a 
shirt They study Ovid, now, and have learned by heart 
** Dona det illa vireo, mandat, capit inscins her 


and the whole of that chief case m port Penitent sinners, | weep 











for them! Doubt it, and touch the forbidden fruit uf ye dare, and say 
‘tell that to the marines!” 

l istlyv—true sportsinen ought to examine themselves, a t ¢ 
care that they have no d sposition fo blood in the skurts of t 
shooting-jackets, except in the allowed days of October, Nove 
and December If the honourable and the true-hearted submit t 
temptation, What can we expect trom the-——other people 

To conclude : weare all called pe 
finger on the trigger olf our watchi ni 
readers that many a quail dies for t stive cé 
neation hath been too often pe vetrated for their dear sakes. Re 
O, ve Helens! and Joans' the ardour of your sacrificing worslhy 
pers Let them not kill too many Six, now-adays, are a sports 
1 s ft YT them of the base Jews, who gathe ! 
more quail t nt for immediate cons plion, disobey 

r Moses, and then rejected the rotting victims, and sighed for the 
tles pots of | yotian feeks 1 onions And dot best VM y' 
ever, when thou dippest am ite breast piece, almost, to the lad 
bubble of the sherry mv dexter, playfully, as thou art wont, be 
sure thou ask me—* Love, was this bird killed in season’ 





DRAMATICK CRITICISM, 


THE BRIDAL—A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS, 





Turis admirable piece, which ts hkely to be a favourite at both the 
Park and the National Theatres, thro out the present season, was 
introduced upon the British stage, in its present form, by Mr. Mc 
Cread in the autumn of 1834 Itis a modern adaptat iby seve 
ral different nds, of Beaumont d Ph er's eclebra \ 

| Maid’s ‘Tragedy Mr. Shel has the creda of first 
me r cticalulity of its ad atho and he first unde 

‘ K ¢ ’ ‘ er “ jud from th m ‘ ’ ‘ 

‘ i t itcad t Fatal | ymwrv of Mass or, ¢ | ot tut 

ave bee wi accomplished Other avocations interte ‘ it 
des ? sever, Shel abandoned the attenypt ; and Met ‘re uly, Ww 
scems, tro the first, to have had a scholar-like appres on ot 
ne 34 ( play the variety d truth of racte ! 
sil pow of la wge—called in the aid of She ‘ 
Knowles to assist min redeemmg the incidental de formitives af the 
story, and fitting it for modern dramatn representation Knowles 
mm accordance w Met ready’s plan for remodelling the preee, f 
nished three new s es, viz. the secand scene of the tirst act—the 
second seene of the fourth, and so much of the second scene of the 
fifth as will be ven ina ftuture number; this being the first tome 
that any of them have been published u this country 

“The Bridal,” as it now stands, purged of the Memishes of lan 
ruage and situation which marred the beauty of “The Maid’s ‘I 
redy,”’ as has been happily ren arked by another, a picture of hur 
nuture in its grandest bearings ts saddest halulities nthe hack 
round of which, Justice, hke a portentous shadow—or like its ows 
embodied idea, in the Eumenides of sehvh appears to mete out 


rr} ! ' ri ' 
with even hand, to every otfender, hus tull and fearful amount of re 


tribution But imposing as may be the moral digmtye ef the story 
it is a simple tale of shahte lleve, and ck voted fnendship— of enm 
nal passian, and quick-fo wing punrshment Arcanes, the king of 
Rhodes, 1s mn love with Aspatia, the betrothed of a yo ng courtier 
Am a tw main In order to prevent the illiance af the love rs, 


¢ circulates slanders fatal to the reputation of Aspatia, and prevails 


ypon the credulous Aminter to espouse Evadne, a noble lady. who 


has already fallen a victim to the vile arts of the profligate kin g It 
is on the morn of Amintor’s wedding-day when the following scene 


takes place 


Scene IL.—A hall in the king's palace. Enter Kina and Strato 
King. These things are done ’ 
Ser. They ar 
King. Run’t o'er again 
Wh 
Whuch, in our ve to voung Amintor, oucht 
To grace his wedding-day 


ircumstance of state have we omitted, 








, a8 Were voursell 











| lay ’ 
It was 
1 as such The « 
= s . and one and 
To make ses gay Alve 
Hang out ther ths, of bright and vary'd dyes 
Some their tes if flowers, thew banners some 
The streets are t d wit ippy looks > bovs, girie 
And men and vomen, by your grace set free, 
And re viorr 
A Have they prepared, ere moves the cavaleade 
An ample showe t roses, to disperse 
Am wa ‘ “ 
Nor, They ive Vv lieg 
A And » scatter, as We pace along 
Str, They 
‘e 
Aing lis we My harness have ey stack 
W shite rosettes, as | directed 
Str. ¥ 
iis s very Ww And tomy coach 
iH V voke my finest steeds 
iw 
| Iptia uy 
Chat we \ 
Nr I ‘ your highness may 
You sha . sulty ing, Wherein 
Your pleas ef ed 
Ay Bravely 
tro. a vy tary rand | have 
About 
Tha ‘ i speak a lusty y 
lo give A hau Strato 
Yes, A 
Thy Vv is ‘ ‘ viot 
I ! | uste y Aspatia's name 
And s Whose s lid ta 
My t ‘ \« DY ¥ love 
| twa ‘ s Rath Was 
Hi amly wes, Which betwixt 
Mea \ es Sta and ‘ or swag 
\W ‘ i st to re 
i Dion 
D I f Aspatia 
t su ce of your lighnes 
W 
DD Ihe \ ‘ 
Stra at her [ Kaw Dios 
How 
\ cra 1 ‘ She that , 
My “ ' rm ed omy sits 
My « \ . i W hat ber W ‘ 
On s “ "i ‘ 
s | she ow er ves acta 
| ‘ s sh , i se 
My ‘ ye s 
\ says s sw ‘ 
l st cha xs 
Ww “ s i al er She 
s ‘ my « 
! ‘ v ‘ ‘ 
| . . 
Go s ‘ vive uy ive 
\ i snat w i 
A es t Do pay ome 
" thens ne ‘ 
~ mod wer i t r 
I ' Now 
rhe w re , 
Wi s {i es 
En As¥ATIA 
Hlow 
is tA I look ' 
As mi Ca 14 sorrow in ‘ 
( t nels wly, ele 
W ‘ row ‘ 
r ey t su > 
Iti if yiiy Su slone 
\ As ’ wh s " 
A ll > suades my v ~ 
Ati] \ !—Swe ) it A 
i r . away le 
Na 5 She become t We 
lo que ark reves, which ‘ Ww 
Ine . AerSs umarant ve 
= we 
C’ALIAR 
W ~ { ix 
What Calinna 
( At 
{ , 
Aing. A “wa 
Wiuhout' H Leave us 
Cal. By her w I stay 
Aing I © thou go Art thou asa 
Chir ¢ er hoa her tongue ’ ‘ 
Hert r wish, she cannot do wit 
Weil 
Cal. Andi er kinsman, sir 
Aig. la ork 
Andt ‘ ' i wert fifty Kinsmen t ‘ 
Dost thou w lraw’ Dost thou hear me 
In a we 
She speaks with me alone, or net at al! 


+, Calanas 


Asp. Leave 
King. He docs not well 


Te know our will 


wud dally int 
Thou art dismuss'd. ‘Thy kinswon 


1 doing ont’ 








Gives thee thy leave ou dost intrude on ber, 
If not upom thy king 
Cal. My lege, | heard 
My kinswoman [Bat C\ttanan 
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King. Hadst thou a boon to ask, 
And he, of whom thou'dst ask it, sought excuse 
To meet thee with denial, lady, he 
Had found it in thy friend. 
Asp. A hoon, my lord, 
I come toask. O king, (Aneeling,) be just to me ; 
Or, if not just, be mereiful to me. 
Thy breath hath killed my virgin name; thy breath 
Can give it hfe again. Oh, bid it live! 
Oucht it to die? The body does not die, 
While lives the heart. ‘Thou know’st the heart of that 
Ix quick and healthful sound. What thou averr'dst 
Yo young Amintor, that inflicteth death, 
Where death ought not to be, unsay—deny, 
As said in jest, to wake his je alousy, 
Or try how deeply love had taken root 
In a young virgin’s heart: else, while the priest 
The proud Evadne makes Amintor’s wife, 
Command the sexton dig a grave for me! 
King. No more of this 
What kin art thou to death? Death hath not blood ! 
His veins are empty—thine are full. His flesh 
Is eold—and thine is warm. His heart is still--- 
Thine beats. He's loathsome, and life shrinks from him--- 
Thou’rt sizhtly, sweet, and life doth cling to thee. 
Whatis Amintor’? Body, face, and limbs, 
Senses, thoughts, feelings, are not his alone, 
But properties aw well of other men 
Believ'st thou, hearts of flesh can wish but once 
Asp. ( Ntarfing up.) So ple ase your highness, this is not my suit. 
King. "Tis mine; and more will serve thee than thine own. 
Asp My liege, 
Pray you vouchsafe an answer to my suit 
King. Thou shouldst be mistress to a king, Aspatia! 
Asp. I'd rather be a suitor, that did thrive. 
King. Thou shouldst be mistress to a king, T say. 
Asp. Not a king’s wife, that lack’d a kingly heart; 
Nor wife of him, that owned one, save he were 
The monarch of my soul 
King. Hear me, Aspatia 
What's gold, that will not bring the worth of gold? 
What is a gem, which you do know 1s one, 
And yet the lapidary'’s skill condemns, 
That none will take it at a jyewel's price ? 
As good a bead of glass! | see thou'lt list 
To reason. Hear me, sweet Aspatia! 
Rightly thou saidst, my breath, that kill’d thy fame, 
Can make it live again ; and it shall do it 
Look, as thou prompt'st, [Il aet I'll say---1n jest--- 
To move Amintor’s jealousy---prove thee--- 
Or compass any other end, within 
The ranze of likelihood. | owned thee kind, 
When to that maid-forlidden mansion, thou 
Unwittingly wert lurd. Note further: this 
Is fair Kevadne ’s wedding-d Vea word 
Shall change it into thine An hour gone by, 
Amiuntor leads her to the altar: there 
Aspatia takes her place ; thou mark’st ? Thy name 
No sooner clear'd, and bright as e’er it was, 
Than tor a brighter one exchang'd---the wife 
Of young Amintor! Now, Aspatia, 
Husbands, that hedge you in, do screen you, too. 
Aspatia, women | can name you, who 
As wives are charitable, yet, when maids, 
Were noted for a sordid penury 
Dear maid, thy silence and thy downeast looks 
Are words and glances, that talk transport to me 
It lacks an hour; now, give me only earnest 
That such a wife, as | have named, Amintor 
Will find in thee, and be Amintor's bride 
Thou hear’st me? Well! thou understand’st me? Well! 
Nay, if mv tongne Impertect speaks the wish, 
Ket my knee tell it thee, Aspatia. [Aneels.] 


' 


Asp. Thou slave 
King. What say’st thou? 
Asp. Art thou not a slave 
An abject, pitiful, and loathsome slave 
That to thy grov'ling passions stoop'st to kneel! 
Nay, kee p thy posture still, thou vicious man, 
That wouldst a pander make of honour’s hand. 
Thou ruthless man! that, when | came in wo 
To sue to thee, as Ud ask heaven for help, 
(Oh! most unlike to heaven !) to get my prayer, 
Wouldst have me damn my soul! Nay, rise not yet. 
Bring to its knee the sin, that bent thy knee, 


, 


And then stand upa king! [The Kine rises.) Heaven is my witness, 


That I, thy subject, and the slander’d maid, 

Slander'd by thee, to thee, my king, in vain 

Applied to do me right; so thou repaid’st 

The grace of heaven's anoimting. Fare thee well. 
King. Perverse and shallow maid! 


(Leu Asvatia 


Enter STRATO. 


Stra. Good news, mv lieve 
Melantius’ gallant fleet is hove in sight! 
Moreover, by a vessel of swift sail, 
Despatch'd before him, and just now arrived, 
We learn he brings you victory. Much joy 
To your highness! 

King. Thank you 
Better that defeat 
Had held him where he was! He is a man 
To read a troubled look ; and, nzht or wrong, 
Find out the cause on't. He is reckless honest 
A man, who to respect, must have a reason ; 
Who measures all by honour---full of action--- 
Of courage, too, that heeds not what it faces! 
A nature which | loathe. He loves his sister-- 
Amintor too' Why comes he at this time? 
I thought to better purpose ‘twas, | held 
His promis’d suecours back! But let him come 
Monarchs are many-handed men! We'll find 
A way to deal with him, should he prove forward! 


[ Bru Strato. 


{ Brit Kino 


The marriage is duly celebrated, and after the vows have been 
wrevocably pronounced, Amintor learns from Evadne herself, how 
cruelly his honour has been immolated, and reveals the hideous tale 
to his friend Melantius, the brother of the king's paramour. A heart- 
rending scene ensues between Melantius and Evadne, the latter of 
whom is s0 wrought upon by her brother's agony. that she promises 
to wash away the shame which she has brought upon her family in 
the blood of Arcanes : 


( T'o be continued in our nert 


EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 
PASSAGES FROM ERNEST MALTRAVERS, 
We trust the readers of the Mirrer will not feel displeased with a 


continuation of extracts from * Ernest Maltravers.”’ It is many a 


| long day since we read any work containing so many beautiful pas- 
' sages that could be detached without interfering with the thread of 


the story. 
flowers, that will bear transplanting without injury. 


This work is also enriched with three fresh poetical 
Here they are 
NIGHT AND LOVE 


Wuen stars are in the quiet skies, 
Then most I pine for thee ; 

Bend on me, then, thy tender eyes, 
As stars look on the sea! 


For thoughts, like waves that glide by night, 
Are stillest where they shine ; 

Mine earthly love les hush'd in light 
Beneath the heaven of thine 


There is an hour when angels keep 
Familiar watch on men, 

When coarser souls are wrapp'd in sleep— | 
Sweet spirit, meet me then 


There is an hour when holy dreams, 
Through slumber, fairest glide, 

And in that mystick hour it seems 
‘Thou shouldst be by my side 


The thoughts of thee too sacred are 
For daylight’s common beam ; | 

I can but know thee as my star, 
My angel, and my dream! 


SERENADE TO THE SONGSTRESS. 


Softly—oh soft! iet us rest on the oar, 
And vex not a billow that sighs to the shere : 
For sacred the spot where the starry waves meet 
With the beach, where the breadth of the citron is sweet ; 
There's a spell on the waves that now waft us along 
To the last of our muses, the spint of song. 

The eagle of old renown, 

And the Lombard’s iron crown, 
And Milan's mighty name are ours no more ; 

But by this glassy water, 

Harmonia’s voungest daughter, 
Still from the lightning waves one laurel to the shore. 


They heard thee, Teresa, the Teuton, the Gaul, 
Who have raised the rude thrones of the north on our fall ; 
They heard thee, and bowed to the might of thy song, 
Like love went thy steps o'er the hearts of the throng : ' 
As the moon to the air, as the soul to the clay, 
To the void of this earth was the breath of thy lay. 
Honour for aye to her, 
The bright interpreter 
Of art’s great mysteries to the enchanted throng ; 
While tyrants heard thy strains, 
Sad Rome forgot her chains ; 
The world the sword had lost was conquer'd back by song! 


BOAT SONG ON THE LAKE OF COMO. 


The beautiful clime! the clime of love! 


Thou beautiful Italy ! 

Like a mother’s eves, the earnest skies 
Ever have smiles for thee ! 

Not a flower that blows, not a beam that glows, 
But what is in love with thee ! 


The beautiful lake, the Larian lake! 
Soft lake hke a fairy sea, 

The huntress queen, with her nymphs of sheen, 
Never had bath lke thee 

See, the lady of might and her maids of light 
Even now are middeep im thee 


Beantiful child of the lonely hills, 
Ever bless’d may thy slumbers be ; 

The tears of the earth, since thy harmless birth, 
Ne ver sadden'd the smile on thee 4 

All cradled im tlowers, the bee-lhke hours 
Bring nothing but sweets to thee ! 


The prose extracts will, we imagine, be equally acceptable with 


| the above 


| weighed yourself ! 


AN ANONYMOUS LETTER TO AN AUTHOR, 


Like all writers of some note, Maltravers was in the habit of re- 
ceiving anonymous letters of praise, censure, warning and exhorta- 
tion—especially from young ladies at boarding-schools, and old ladies 
in the country ; but there was that im the first sentences of the letter, 
which he now opened with a careless hand, that mveted his attenuon 
It was a small and beaatiful handwriting, vet the letters were more 
clear and bold than they usually are in femmine calligraphy 

* Ernest Maltravers,” began this singular etlusion, “ have you 
Do you feel 
that for you there may be a more dazzling reputation than that which 
appears to content vou!’ You, who seem to penetrate into the sub- 
tilest windings of the human heart, and to have examined nature as 





» you aware of your capacities! 


| through a glass ; vou, whose thoughts stand forth hike armies mar- 


shalled in defence of truth, bold and dauntless, and without a stain 
ipon their glittermg armour; are you, at vour age, and with your 
advantages, to bury yourself amid books and scrolls’ Deo you for- 


| get that action ts the grand career for men who think as you do! 
| Will this word-weighing and picture-writing—the cold eulogies of 


pedants—the listless praises of literary idlers, content all the yearn- 
ings of your ambition’? You were not made solely for the closet ; 
the ‘Dreams of Pindus and the Aonian Maids,’ cannot endure 
You are too practical for the mere 


through the noon of mar hood 

poet, and too poetical to sink into the dull tenour of a learned lf 

I have never seen you, yet I know you—TI read your spirit in your 

page; that aspiration for something better and greater than the 
ll 


great and the good, which colours all your passionate revelations of 


yourself and others, cannot be satisfied merely by ideal mages. You 
cannot be contented, as poets and histerians mostly are, by becom- 
ing great only from delineating great nen, or imaging great events, 
or describing a great era Is it not werthier of you to fe what you 
fancy or relate! Awake, Maltravers, awake! Look into your own 
And who aim I that thus ad- 


heart, and feel your proper destinies 
' A woman whose soul is filled with you—a woman in 


dress you 
whom vour eloquence has awakened, amid frivolous and vain cucles, 
the sense of a new existence—a woman who would make you your- 
self the ambodied ideal of your own thoughts and dreams, and who 
weuld ask from earth no other lot than that of following you on the 
road of fame, with the eves of her heart. Mistake me not; [ repeat 
that [ have never seen vou, nor do | wish it; 
than IT imagine, and I should lese an idol, and be left without a wor- 
it isa spirit that I 


you might be other 


shy. | am a kind of visionary Rosierucian 


adere, and net a being like myself. You imagine, perhaps, that T 
have some purpose to serve in this—T have uo object in admuinister- 
ing to your vanity ; and. if | judge vou mghtly, this letter is one that 


might make you vain without a blush. Oh, the admiration that does 
g trom holy and profound sources of emotion—how it 

I have had my share of vulgar homage, and 
I am richer than you are—I 
And neither riches, 
vonth, nor beauty ever gave we the silent and deep happiness I ex- 
‘This isa worship that might, I repeat, 


not sprin 
oe ' 
saddens us or disgusts 
itonly makes me feel doubly alone 
. \ ' 
have vouth—I have what they call—beauty 


perience when I think of you 
well make even you vain. ‘Think of these words, | implore you. Be 
worthy, not of my thoughts, but of the shape m which they represent 


vou; and every ray of glory that surrounds you will brighten my 


own way, and inspire me with a kindred emulation. Farewell. I 
and in life 


may write to you avain, but vou will never discover me ; 


] pray that we may never meet! 
RESIGNATION. 

Ferrers was not a man apt to feel curiosity for anything not im- 
mediately concerning himself; but he did feel cunous about this 
melancholy and beautiful woman. There was in her usual aspect 
that inexpressitble look of profound resignation, which betokens a 
lasting remembrance of a bitter past; a prematurely blighted heart 
spoke in her eyes, her smile, her languid and joyless step. But she 
performed the routine of her quiet duties with a calm and conscien- 
tious regularity, which showed that grief rather depressed than dis- 
turbed her thoughts. If her burden were heavy, custom seemed to 
have reconciled her to bear it without repining; and the emotion 
which Ferrers now traced in her soft and harmonious features, was 
of a nature he had only once beheld before, namely, on the first night 
he had seen her, when peetry, which 1s the key of memory, had ev 
dently opened a chamber haunted by mournful and troubled ghosts. 

A LITTLE GIRL. 

Softly, exquisitely lovely, was that little girl; and every day she 
increased in the charm of her person and the caressing fascination 
of her childish ways. 
fondness and petting, however injudiciously exhibited, only seemed 
yet more to bring out the colours of a grateful and tender nature. 
Perhaps the measured kindness of more reserved affection might 
have been the true way of spoiling one, whose instincts were all for 
exacting and returning love. a plant that suns less warm 
might have mpped and chilled; but, beneath an uncapricious and 


she sprang up in a luxurious bloom of heart 


Her temper was so swect and docile, that 


She ws 





unclouded sunshine, 
and sweetness of disposition. 
A POOR AUTHOR. 

The poor author! how few persons understand, and forbear with, 
and pity him! He sells his health and youth to a rugged task- 
master. And, oh! blind and seifish world! you expect him to be 
as free of manner, and as pleasant of cheer, and as equal of mood, 
as if he were passing the most agreeable and healthful existence that 
pleasure could afford to smooth the wrinkles of the mind, or medi- 
cine invent to regulate the nerves of the body! 

A FASHIONABLE PREACHER, 

The preacher was a man of unquestionable talent and fervid elo- 
quence ; but his theatrical arts, his affected dress, his artificial tones 
and gestures, and, above all, the fanatical mummeries which he in- 
troduced into the house of God, disgusted Maltravers, while they 
charmed, entranced and awed Cmrsarini. 
bank and impostor—the other recognised a profound artist and an 
inspired prophet 


on 
The one saw a mounte- 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 

Hers was a fair, innocent, almost childish face; and now, as a 
smile shot across it, there was something so sweet and touching in 
the gladness it shed over that countenance, that you could not have 
seen it without strong and almost painful interest. It was the glad- 
ness of a person who has known sorrow. 

EFFECT OF RIVALRY AND COMPETITION. 

Rivalry and competition chafed his blood, and kept his faculties 
at their fuil speed. 
lation: ever in action, ever in progress - ered on by the sarcasmes 
of foes, even more than by the applause of friends, the desire of 
glory had become the habit of existence. 


He had the generous, race-horse sprit, of emu 





ABSENCE. 
Long absences extinguish all the false lights, thongh not the tre 
ones. The lamps are dead in the banquet-room of yesterday; but 
a thousand years hence, and the stars we look on to-night will burn 
as brightly. 
GRATITUDE. 
“Princes are not grateful, neither are republicks,” said Mal- 
travers. “Ah! who is grateful,” rejoined Valerie, 
and a woman ?” 


“except a dog 


RICHES, 

He was a rich man, and he was proud of his riches; he knew it 
was respectable to be rich, and he thought it was moral to be re- 
spectable. 

SLIGHTED LOVE 

When a woman fancies herself slighted by the man she loves, the 

ndoed 


first person who proposes must be a clumsy wooer, indced, if he does 


not carry her away. 
FRIENDSHIP 
There is no folly equal to that of throwing away friendship, in a 
world where friendship is so rare. 
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THE WORLD. 
kissing the hand that yet lay on ins arm, 
~the world! Every- 


everything noble, bigh-wrought and 


“The world,” said he, 
“the world will—" “Oh! youimen! the world 


thing gentle, everything pure, 


oly, is to be squared, and eribbed, and maimed, to the rule and 
i j 
measure of the world! The world—are you, too, its slave? Do you 


not despise its hollow cant—its methodical hypocrisy 2?” “ Heartily,” 





said Ernest Maltravers, almost with fierceness; “no man ever 
scorned its false gods and its msera creeds—its war upon the 
weak—its fawning upon the great—its ingratitude to benefactors — 
its sordid league with mediocrity against excellence. Yes, in pro- 


Llove mankind, I desmse and detest that wors 


t 


than Vene- 





portion a 


h mankind set over them and call * the u 


tian oligarchy, which 
A LANDSCAPE 
And now they were by the side of the water, and the sun was 
gently setting, as on the eve before. It was about the same hour 
the fairest of an autumn dav; none were near; the slope of the | 


hid the house from their view. Had they been in the desert, they 

















could not have been more alon It was not silence that breathe 
around them as they sat on that ich, with the broad beech spread 
ing over them its tremblng car of leaves; but those murmurs 
of liv which are sweeter than silence itself—the songs of 
birds boll of t sheep on the opposite bank—t wind 
eighing through the tree and the gentle heaving of the ghtterng 
waves, that washed the odorous reed and water-lily at their feet 
BEAUTY. 

We all form to ourselves some bean ideal of the “fair spirit” we 
desire as our earth!y “ mimster,” and somewhat « ously Tm 
and proportion our adiuration of living shapes, ac mitt u 
ideal is more or less imbodied or approached. Beauty, of a stamp 
that is not familiar to the dreams of our faney, may win the cold 
homage of ®ur judyment, w tie a look, a feature, a something that 
realizes and calls up a beyisn vision, and assimilates even distantly 


to the pie ture we wear within us has a love liness pr uiior to oureves 


nost s 3 tu belong to memory. 


and kindles ane 


PHYSIOGNOMY 








Every one has, perhaps, observed that there is a physiognomy (if 
the bull may be pardoned) of form, as well as face, w iit rarely 
happens that two persons possess in common, And this, with most, 
is peculiarly marked in the tarn of the head, the outlines of the 
shoulders, and the ineflable something, that characterizes the pos 
tures of each individual in repos 

WRONG ROADS TO FAME 

No matter whether they be poets or dandies, wealthy parvenus 
or aristocratick cadets, all equally prove the adage, that the wrong 
paths to reputation are stre wed wilh tue wrecas of peac fortup 
happiness, and, too often, honour! 
=- 

LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 
m 
ro THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRKOR 
Str—As< a native Ame in, | hope that your voice will be lifted 











in indignation and «a rere « of the vile perfidy recently practised by 
the authortiiy of ou wernmment, agatnst the gallant Floridian ete, 
Osceola Let us prate no more ef Spanish treachery f Puritan | 

POCrlsy ; let t fate of Montezuma, and of Philip of Pokanohet, no 
lonser be a reprowch and a by-word—a stain upon the | e of history 
T act ot Castilian and the New-Eng under, Was, Whe 1 Compare i 
with the meanness of ours, only the desperation of the man who pushes 
his fellow-mortal from the plank upon which loth are strugel for ex 
isteace, While its buoyancy wi I suffice only for the preservation of one 
Sir, there is no language of scorn whi can set fort his national v 

lany with proper bitterness. What! The twenty-six United States 
of Awerica unable to cope with a single Indian’ Forled by him in a 
hundred tights in fair fe and sulduin im, last, by the bases; 
treachery ' Will the zallant seldiers of our little army—will the hi 

spirited seaman of our navy, whe have shared wrth them on the perils 
of this unhappy war, partake of this reproach by remuning silent when 
the honour of the American flag is thus outraged?) W thev enter no 
protest against this flauttious and most unheard-of baseness ’ Willthey 
go down upon the page of our country’s annals as partners in this cow 
ardly crime? Let them speak, Sir let them pronounce their heartfelt 


disdain and abhorrence, singly and collectively—let them shake off, as 


soldiers and as ventlemen, if not as Ame ricans, all SUSPK lon ol having 
participated in such detestable meanness. They have done their best 


rainst gallant, though Savage enemy Let them 





for their country ¢ a 
now, since that country has disgraced the flag which was entrusted to 
their charge, absolve themselves from all share in subdumg the foe by 
treachery, who withstood their best endeavour in t It 
and thus only, that those who follow the profession of arms inthis land, 


to the 





vattie is thus, 


can avoid being tainted by the stigma that must hereafter cling 


name ot AN AMERICAN 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 


Sir—We entered into a disquisition this morning m regard to the 


pronunciation of the word * spoonful.” One of the gentlemen conte nded 
that when we make use of the phrase “ Three tea-spoonsful,” we speak 


make the 





incorrectly, inasmuch as, in the phrase “a tea-spoontu we 


* spoonful” a noun; and, consequently, we must add the “s” to the 


end of the word, and make the plural out of the “ fudls,” instead of the 


** spoons.’ He also stated that there was no imstance in the language 


where we ever used an additional “s” in the middle of a compound 
I do not think that the palpalulity of the truth 
of its maccuracy is worth contending about. That the 
be, “ The man has taken tgree tea-spoonsful of medicine,” or any other 


thing, is a truth which, I think, cannot be doubted 


word to make it plural 


phrase should 








iree 8 @ nume- 


ral adjective, which qualifies and defines the plural noun “ spoons,” 
which are full, and is equivalent to saying that the spoon was filled 
three times. I think that the truth of the expression ts quite plain—in 
all cases it should be 


* Three tea-spoons full,” and not * fulls.” 
It is, certainly, a simple thing, and the right manner of speaking 1t is 
et 


sul ota 





plain ; bat, perhaps, it is not amiss to make it thus the 


M rer 


A SUBSCRIDER 





Communication to the Yours, respectfully, 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are much indebted to the lady who has transmitted as the series of European 




















shetches by Mr. Jonathan Clibuck ; who, judging by the wctions of Ais 
pen, must be well fit ed, as an accompl gratieman, t ht to Aemeself 
and Conjgall wdecliined ; and J ot” meet 
get somebody else to father hts portry We thank our travelied frrend for ov 
tng us the preference in relation to the Long Island scenes, which will appeartn 
a” us ethert ” men though wr appy te 
y one’ s whale we etn { us seems te he somewhal 
nit artan research We , t tell Arm tar nam Totes 
way Suppose that the brute t nor us ‘ " shouid 
Vevtrees es one Th We re given a@ 
ur pre if mumober ¢ ‘ tf wnat frmg matick 
fragments. by Shertdon Kaowles. They are among the best things n the pen 
of the author of the Hunchback | 
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we | La letter trom his gilt daughter, Ihe 




















odosia, to } mand, South ¢ 1, of which the tollowimng ts 
wn extra j ive st retur i from a ride mito the country, and 
a visit to Richmond | Never did I behold this island so beaut 
ful. The variety of vivid greens; the finelv-cultivated fields, and 
rs tens : the neat, cool air of the cit’s boxes, peeping through 
str ' rows of tall poplars, and the elegance of some ge ntlemen’s 
seu co nand a view of the mayeostick Hludson—and the high, 
dark ves of New sev, altore r form a seene so lively, so 
to ind, to me, now so new, that | was im constant rapture.’ 
low ent lv s all this cl! ed! The city has not only ex- 
te d completely over this deheious lands« ape, but so rapid has 
Deen Ts eX ston, that no rural suburos have grown up to supply 
the place of these onee actuve environs. The nde into the counts 7] 
} lescribed, would now carry one only through crowded streets ; 
and n at * Richmond-hll” would leave the fair eques 
trian at the circus ‘ ma-stre which is the identical house 
alluded to.) and s the centre of our city population Pass 
now a tile bevond this pomt, she would vet tind herself among for 
ma! rows of x houses ; and with another mile superadded, her 
horse's loots would st clatter over the citv pavements \t last 
sie would come to hills cut half-way down—verdureless rocks un 
cle Omg the process of ist r vel pits and hollows filled with 
yoish nnd pass r thro i this desolated regio ol raw “* nn 
provements, she wo wey to look round with confidence for ** the 
cits’ boxes, w their finely-« vated fields and gaudy gardens ;’ 
but she would look inv A rocky waste, divided here and there 
wit road dusty @\ ‘ relieved only by a thicket of seragev wood 
lat or a pate 1 ol attchen srdehs inow and then a tall, narrow 
brick house, the proneer of a row of others, wo ld, for mules, consti 
tute the te res of the lands ‘ Nor would she, until reaching 
the once dista Bloomimedale, tind anv traces of the rural taste 
which erst made this island so beautiful v- York, s Un 
honest Inshman san ‘ ‘ scl ot a place when tt is done 
t tue ’ > ‘ ee i verv uncomlortabic one 
ind it is a pity that it « i ’ « got over as soon as possifl Thu 
matter, we believe, ve en managed much bett t 
has been, ever ym tle escent tasteless plan of level am ' 
up all the me t s ot Is Let us suppose, for instance 
that all the ave es, wilt p ( il cross streets, which are to bx 
opened, had been ran thro and regulated twenty vears since 
what a dith t appegranece the environs of the city and the w 
1s “ a ms t ( mi wed is, whuch will be, tor 
vears to come, mere waste land, would have been long s © 
closed, a planted with s ery The fear of the co tho 
sp would , we deter the nan of taste trom anal 
planting; and the tx s of Brooklyn and W ’ 
would have graced o As t city extended, these r 
suburbs woud ¢ ie] ‘ r ou, inste id of ben “ \ 
supe rseded and destroved, and much of their shrabbery and taste 


improvements would long be int rnungled among the more comp 

lv-bult squares. Now, what might have been done twenty years 
since, to advantage, Is + more ieasible at present ; and though the 
pubhick expense and onerous private assessments certainly constituts 


nection to such wholesale improvements, vet when we re 


fed 


a strong 0 


member the large adjacent towns which have grown up, when 


by the resources of New-York, it 1s easy to conceive the prod 


the il 


real estate upon ited im 


The 
; 


» WwW 


enhancement ot island, such lar-sig 


concentrated these resources in this metrepol 


provements had 


Harlaem Rail-road, however, now 


that it is comple tely opener 


» streets of Harlaem re 














soon test the truth of our doctrine ire 
but little grading, and if the profiles of those adjacent to the road are 
duly regulated, so that people may know how h vyhoin the air the ri) 
house is to stand six months after s built, the rail-road may, in ten 
years, lead thro gh a continuous row of neat country-boxes d ter- | 
minate in a village, rivalling Newark im beauty and prosperity 
Wooden parements.—The suceessful experiment pear the Park, | 
m Broadway, appears to be thrown away upon our munietpal fathers ii 





or they weuld, ere this, have 


riven other parts of the city the benefit ' 
alth and | 


Pav 


instance, costs little more than 


of woode n pavements for conven , comfort, he 






economy, it must now be admitted, are preferable to all others 
ing with blocks of wood, in the first ; 
with stone, but there is a saving in repairs 


the wooden pavement | 
will not, probably, want anv in ten or twenty vears; the stone now 

' repairs vearly, after 
] no 


used, on the contrary, in many streets, rej tire 


swee} 


re the stone will require u 





the first vear or two. The wooden pavement w t require ) 





ing and cleansing more th 


three or tour times—consequently, the saving to the people would 


| be thousands vearly. If the wooden pavement be properly put down, 
it will, no doubt, add much to the 


fectly tight ; } 


health of the cirtv, when per- 


which, after a little use, it must be, as neither water nor 


air can penetrate nor exude ; on the contrary, the water, whether pure 


or unpure, will penetrate some distance below the stones : and, from 


} 

the attraction of heat, will exudate, and cause an unpleasant and 

unheaithy state of the atmosphere Phe omnibus, carriage and cart 
' 

owners would save, in wear and tear and loss of horses, from filty 


to one hundred thousand dollars yearly Xs to the and 


pleasure 


comfort of driving on the wooden pevements, compared with the 
stone, ho person who has ever driven over both, but has experienced 
the difference ; and those who have the good fortune to reside where 
the wooden paveme s, find a great comfort in conversation, or in 
attending to their busmess. Ai present, m some publick and business 
streets, you cannot, (when a cart or omnibus is pass mike Vour- 
self understood, unless you speak loud enough to be heard in every 
part of the build: and it is s irprising that Wall-street, where 
there is so much business, should not, betore this, have be« } ived 
with wood It would also prove a great comlort to many of the 
churches m this erty As a sample ef what has been done, we refer 
to that put down in Broadway and Mill-street, between William and 
Broad—though, probably, the pavement in contract with Messrs 
Schermerhorn and Prime, who have the liberality to pay the greater 
portion for paving Battery-Place, from Broadway to Greenwich 








street, will be superiour to any street known m the United States 
The pavement in W illiam-street, from Wall to Pine, being laid with 
Siypare blucks during last December on frozen ground, settled more 
than others when the spring open 1; vet, notwithstanding, itv far 
pre ferable to any ston pavement in the city, that wa land about 
the same time We trust that our present en tened cearperation 
will soon take this matter faurly in wand, and cemmence pradual, 
but progressive revolution in our eily ways, that ave 1 their 
total reform 

Ni o } and i; ¢ Re It s not often t t we step 
out of our more pleas wy pat of literature, to touch uj dry mat 
ters Of busines ’ 1work o eneral nuseellany ( eM ‘ 
we should be wa g in consideration for the varied erests of our 
tread s 1 we et ers ol uch (ss rrpevtnne « ‘ ‘reat 
wester ra rac | \“ nila 0 i reteretu As New 
Yorkers, too, every wav concerned for t teres ’ 
trope we th itw to ta j cn Une om i 0 
enterprise, energy and petriotismn, in the follow o\tte ‘ ict 
ter froma P ule mere t.to ‘ l see 
that they are trv tk ‘ up a new s i t the iT e Ra ron 
i the wes if \ sta ’ la it t WEVeT 
\ mav si ‘ " ty co too ‘ /’ © sna 

. l Vi sav th ' , n ‘ the 
ssertion, but | ( t proo the o y« ' L 

t yimyo ite from New-\ ‘ » Priled 

! Nor am | t ‘ , t New-] ple, 
VO are em cu KOON Ih see nett ‘ and 
a} an ut 0 ~ ty, are flee " t \ ndreds 
Merchants, do vers ; ; ty, and 








aking uy ( esick eervy ot i I ‘ internal 
trade mane M ‘ } “ntas af thus mone , such as 
your fore caices in Pearl-street, nn the best of 
tunes. ‘TI perk ‘ expres the citlerence too strongly 
tla re t the me j tial New-Vorke mild not be but 
‘ } 
ue with the co t resented ! te me aller my return 
’ om New-) t ‘ 
Contus f ‘) ( fowedo, Olseno, Otewo, are the 
{ rt) ' 
nes ¢ wire ‘ Afieh t 1nCC ss ntly cor 
ed with a \ cout ally o 
curring or, j ' j ‘ 0 wens Of either 
\ ¢, and ava ‘ rr t tdwe wr sto us that * 
letters re ‘ ! ca o ¢ of the four before 
reaching him \ ung r 1 mit the present 
ame of the pring ' ‘ efixing a « syllable to each of 
e others. ‘I ‘ stot In I ts readily admits 
of compound ‘ this way ’ be Pennsylvania ‘ 
inv stroll Sere ‘ piv @ at ; 1 © ets ey ily cha 
racteristick and ¢ mie t may be t ‘ ‘ to the main word 
without any cunve ‘ ‘ 
, | } 
Pa tes wy a | ® full ol parodies A good on 
is difficult to manut ‘ J lollowing is not bad. We take it 
' 
rom a P | ‘ ' oon it Tt us w other paper 
without credit—so we v1 rol its orgn It as evidently 
however, the pre ola recent laticd merenant 
PARODY ON CARDINAL WOLSEY 'S FAREWELI 
Farewe \ welltoan y ere " 
1 * salke t ear 
The sta er " “ the Wing 
en . 
Thet 4 ‘ . 
And . s.) fell sure 
lites wea are ' Ss his greatness, 
And then t , ! © venture 
Like many a 
The ers ase credit 
But ' vs ' wealth 
Ar owhave lel m 
Int prime ‘ 
files 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ nm ne 
Vainw : times. Tt © ye 
I fin ! ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Is that . ) ' 
There is ser t t soort 
That golue hopes, an it fall, 
More pangs * ‘ on weile t 
And when! ‘ he stands as € 
Whose cre has forever Vanished 
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I SAW AT MORNING THE SUN ARISE. 


THE WORDS FROM THE GERMAN—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY C. M. VON WEBER. 


_MODERATO. 
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saw at morn-ing the sun a - rise— 

















I saw him gild-ing the east-ern skies— 

















| low, I saw him smi-ling sink-ing low. 
when 























be as — fe ee es 
| ree et} peee tere meses ee 


Isaw at eve-ning his gol-den glow— I saw him smi-ling when sink-ing 


ew 











rrr? 











SECOND VERSE. 


Ah! such, I thought me, is virtne'’s way, 
More bright and brighter to perfect day; 
And when life's journey at length is done, 


She sinks to rest like th’ evening sun. 








THE FINE ARTS. 
WASHINGTON ALSTON. 


Tne following, from the London Spectator, is truly characteristick | 
of the English people, and of that obscurity in which America is 
shrouded from the view of Europeans: | 


“Our inquiry respecting Alston, an associate of the academy, who has 
not been heard of in this country for several years past, has been thus cha- 
racteristically answered by Mr. Haydon, who knew him intimately :—* Al 
ston was a painter of great genius. His grand work was a picture of 
* Elisha's Bones reviving the Dead Man:’ he also painted a poetical picture of 
* Jacob's Dream,’ which was bought by Lerd Egremont. He drew with great 
knowledge and anatomical skill. He was shamefully treated by the British | 
Institution and the Royal Academy. He wentto America; and the academy 
then clected him an associate and sent his diploma after him—he onght to 
have returned it le was modest, unassuming and unfortunate He fe 
a victinn to the accursed system that killed Hussey, ruined Barry, insulted | 
Reynolds, degraded Wilkie, and brought me four times toa prison. He was 
the friend of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Sir George Beaumont, Wilkie, etc.’ ” 





Thus we see that our illustrious countryman, whose pencil is 
adorning the cabinets of our most enlightened men of taste, and 
whose biography and letters enrich the “ History of the Rise and | 
Progress of the Fine Arts in the United States,” has not heen heard of 
in England for years. Although the cherished and admired of mil- 
lions in America, he is lamented as the “ unfortunate.” He is repre 
sented by one who “knew him intimately,” as “a vietim” to the 
jealousy or neglect of English painters. We could tell the people of 
England, if it were possible for our feeble voice to reach them, that 
Alston is flourishing among those who admire his genius—that the 
demand for his invaluable pictures is such, that, when solicited by 
the Congress of the United States of America, to decorate the Capitol 
of the nation with paintings illustrative of the history of his country, 
his engagements induced him to decline the honourable task; which 
has, in consequence, been divided among four American artists of 
eminent talents. We could tell our transatlantick brethren, that 
Washington Alston was not © shamefully treated” by the Brinsh In- 
stitute, and that he was beloved and honoured by the most worthy 
of the English artists; but stll is content to be “unheard of” in 
England, while enjoying the fame which belongs to the greatest 
painter of a great republick, whose institutions he loves, and whose 
citizens appreciate his virtues and his talents 





ORLGINAL PABLES, 


THE ORIGIN OF DREAMS, 


When Prometheus had animated his plastick image with a spark 
of heavenly fire, and formed man, Jupiter was displeased and said, 
“This man of thine shall die daily, and le one-half Ins life-time be- 
fore thee, without sense or thought, ull he depart forever.” And 
when evening came, the new-created mortal bowed down tis head 
and sank to sleep. But once the muses, Jupiter's gentle daughters, 
found him slumbering, and gazed on the closed eves of the lifeless 
one with love and compassion. 

“Poor being!’ said thev; “lovely and youthful as Apollo! Must 
he, then, whenever he seeks rest, thus bid farewell to earth and 
heaven, and lie shrouded in the dark night of the shades?” 

“Let us,” said Calliope, the boldest of the sisters, “pierce his 
darkness, and present him gifts, and give hun a more beautiful earth 
and glimpses of Olympus, til our stern father allows hin to enjoy 
again the light of day.” 

Then the goddesses who grace Olympus touched the sleeping 
mortal—the sublime muse of Poetry with her trump, the deity of 
Musick with her flute, Thalia with her magick wand, Urania with 
her globe, Erate with love's dart, even Melpomene with her dagger, 
and the others. Of a sudden the dead corpse warmed into life, for 
the God of Dreams came and created sround him anew heaven and 
a new earth, and gave them to him; bold and graceful shapes played 
around him, and he rose and stood among them ; fruits change d to 
buds, and buds to blossoms, yet continued fruits, and youth itself 
grew younger; the earth lost her steadfastness, and the mountain- 
tops howed to the breeze of sunset; a rose-thorn, in the shape of 
Melpomene’s dagger, graved his breast, and the blood-dreps were 
changed into roses, white or red; the sighs of a flute inspired even 
happiness with longing desire, and breathed from distant skies into 
his inmost heart. The slumberng mortal smiled and wept in rap- 
ture. Then Apollo waked him with his rays, lest the mortal should 
look on the immortals, 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE HEART. 


The Genius of the human race appeared once before Jove, and 
said, “‘ Almighty Father, give thy poor mortals a better language ; 
for now they have naught but words, when they would tell how 
they mourn, rejoice, or love.” 

“ Have I not given them tears?” said Jupiter—“ the tear of Joy, 
the tear of grief, and the sweet tear of love?” 

| The Genius answered, “Even tears cannot express the heart. 
Mighty Father, give them a better tongue, in which to clothe their 


|| emotions, when the morning-star of their childhood is rising again 


on their heart, when the ruddy warmth of their youth is reflected 
before them, and when, in old age, the golden clouds of another life 
hang glowing and high above the departing sun of this. Give their 
| hearts another tongue, my father.” 
Just then Jupiter heard the Muse of Melody approaching in the 
celestial musick of the spheres, and addressed her—‘“ Go thou, and 
| descend among men, and learn them to speak thy language.’ Then 
she descended upon earth and taught men musick; and now the 
| heart has a language. 


THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE. 


“Dost thou love me?” asked the youth, in the holiest hour of love, 
the first, in which soula meet and give themselves away. The 
maiden gazed on him, but answered not. “Oh! of thou lovest me, 
speak !’ continued he; but she gazed on him still, and could net. 
“Then I have but dreamed of happiness, and hoped that thou didst 
love me; but now all is over—both happiness and hope!’ said the 
youth 

“Dearest, do I not, then, love thee?’ the maiden now asked, 
once and again. 

* But why so slow to say it 2’ inquired he. 

She answered, “I was too happy to speak, until I heard and felt 
thy pain.” 


” 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 
SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 


Lire.—A man mavy change his life into a desert, wherein his eye 


heavenly grandeur. But is not such an Arabian desert, which con- 
tains nothing but the transition from countless grains of sand by 
| day, to countless stars by night, interiour in beauty and fruitfulness 

to a landscape, wherein are some shadows thrown by trees and 


cleuds? 

Time.—Time is a ceaseless dropping away of moments, which 
fall and disappear; while the future hangs unchanged on high, and 
the past is ever growing below, and increases the more, the farther 
it recedes. What, then, remains to us? I answer, the present: 
fast as time may fly by, the present is our eternity, and never de- 


serts us. 


Tue vei oF THE FuTURE.—Thou standest before the mighty veil 
which shrouds eternity, and askest, Is it a veil of mourning or that 
of Isis? that of a murderer or a beauty? that of a radiant visage, 
like Moses's, or of a corpse? I answer, Thou wilt one day lift it, 
and such as thy heart has deserved, such wiit thou lift. 


Porrry.--Tell us, thou bee, why makest thou thy wax, for masks 
or for candles—-for concealment or enlightenment? The bee an- 
swered, “ For neither; only for cells to hold my honey.” Ask the 
poet. “Just like me,” rejoined the poet; “I seek neither to deceive 
nor to undeceive; but to give sweetness. 

Reiers anp peorte.—Both arise from a common source, as the 
root and top of a plant spring from the same poimt in the seed: and 
though one grows downward and the other upward, both are 
nourished from the same material; and when separated, both die— 
but the top first. 

Goo’s stumper.—“ The Almighty is resting, or asleep,” says the 
heart of man, when his dim eye can no longer follow his footsteps. 
Thus did men once dream that the sun had sunk to sleep in the 
ocean, when he was waking and moving over a new world, 

Maw.—Momus looked on the animal creation, and said, thought- 
fully, “ Every beast resembles some one god or goddess ; but which 
s the image of them all?" Then Prometheus formed man, and 
answered, “ Behold him!” 


will rest on nothing but the infinity of earthly litthenesses and of 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


“ The Token and Atlantick Souvenir: 1838."—The appearance of 
this highly-finished and beautiful annual, demands a notice from all 
quarters, which no other work of this class, it appears to us, can so 
reasonably or successfully claim. It is certainly the most splendid 
book that has issued from the Boston press; and this is bestowing 
high praise. The execution, in every way, cannot fail to satisfy 
any one who will examine the pages, that, in these beautiful works 
of art, we are able to compete with the best endeavours of foreign 
masters in this department; and we hope, while we have such 
specimens as this before us, that, as a people, we shall feel ever dis- 
posed to give them the preference, though our ships may come laden 
with editions of the delicate and tasteful books of England and the 
continent. Mr. Goodrich, the editor of “ The Token,” seems to have 
a taste peculiarly adapted to these things, and is never at a loss in 
the matter of an admirable arrangement. In the work which he 
has just presented to the publick, we were particularly struck with 
the uncommon beauty of the material—the clearness of the type— 
the generous, sensible size of the volume—the capital execution of 
the plates—and, in short, the putting together of the whole affair. 
The Presentation plate, we regard as one of the most delicate and 
delicious engravings, after this fashion, that we ever had the plea 
sure of gazing upon. It is more satisfactory, to our simple eyes, 
than the most finished specimens of copper-engraving ; and presents 
something in the fine freedom of the foreground and the mellow- 
ness of the distance, that we feel more readily than we can define 
The sketch of Clingford Church is another admirable work, which 
eves a peculiar beauty and value to this volume. Mr. Smillie has 
done himself honour here; and the work, by Brown, from which 
we have the engraving, is one of which he may well be proud. 
Smillie and Chapman also.appear to great advantage in that beau- 
tiful plate—“ The Fairies’ Visit to America.” 





THLE DRAMA. 


Pankx.—A correspondent (signing himself “ Vine la Musica’) is in 
raptures with Madame Caradon Allan. He compares her to Mali 
bran, Wood and Austin, and thinks her attraction alone sufficient 
to carry the Park theatre triumphantly through all sorts of opposi- 
tion from the other houses. He is ruthlessly severe, however, upon 
the operatick stock-company of the establishment, and winds up 
huis remarks with a flourish of trumpets about musick, of which, it 
is evident, he knows no more than the man in the moon! He is all 
in the wrong. He has placed Madame Allan in unfortunate juxta- 
position with the other vocalists. The Park company do not deserve 
his animadversions; and “ Vive la Musica” is nothing more nor leas 
than a blockhead. He may perceive. by this, that we are perfectly 
willing that he shall “ publish his strictures in another quarter.” 





Natronat.—Mr. Wallack’'s performance of Erasmus Bookworm, 
in the comedy of “The Scholar,” is admirable.—“ Oh! beautiful! 
there is not a single letter in the whole volume that is not so worm 
eaten, that I defy anybody in the world to read it! Oh! beautiful! 
A rare edinon!’ Well done, Wallack ! 

One of the most droll, quaint, odd, out-of-the way and agreeable 
things ever seen upon the New-York stage, was the Guy Goodluck 
of Mr. Burton, of Philadelphia. ; 


Bowery.—Professor Ingraham's melo-drama of “Captain Kidd” 
is in active preparation, and will soon be produced 


OvymeicKk.—Mrs. Maeder, who has heen deservedly termed “every- 
body's favourite,” is mghgly dehghting the audience of this, the 
pleasantest little theatre in the union. 


New orator1o.— Mr. Russell has composed a new oratorio, called 
the “ Sceptick,” which is to be produced at Boston, by the society 
of the Boston Musical Institute. It is said to be a production of 
unusual merit. 
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